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0 The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains another installment of “ THE 
AWAKENING,” a sfirited double-page sketch of 
an engagement in Afghanistan, and other inter- 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of WARrEr’s 
WEEKLY. 


A BREACH.OF NATIONAL 
FAITH. 

ONGRESS bias announced to the world 
that the United States intend to break 
treaties at their pleasure. The peremptory 
abrogation of the Chinese treaty is a fla- 
grant breach of public faith which sullies 
the good name of the country, and puts ev- 
ery other nation upon its guard in under- 
taking any dealings with us which depend 
npon ourhonor. It is not only the national 
honor, however, which is concerned, but a 
most important commercial interest. As we 
disregard the parts of the treaty that we 
do not like, China will do the same. The 
treaty is, therefore, at an end, if the bill be 
not vetoed. If it be vétoed, all other na- 
tions have, nevertheless, been notified that 
Congress holds all treaties subject to its dis- 
cretion. It is true that a treaty has only 


_ the force of a law of the land, and that Con- 


gress may repeal any law. But a treaty in 
its nature is an honorable understanding 
between governments, made in a way which 
recognizes a certain method of withdrawal 


_ from the engagement. It is not contended 


that a nation is bound to adhere to a treaty 
when it proves to be seriously injurious to 


“its welfare. But it is bound to deal with 


other nations as one honest man would deal 
with another in/annulling a contract of hon- 
or. - No treaty can be construed as holding 
us to submit passively while our civilization 
is overwhelmed by barbarism. But to argue 
that the presence of a hundred and ten or 
twenty thousand Chinese upon the Pacific 
cbast is such an imminent peril to Ameri- 
can society and civilization as to justify the 
peremptory abrogation of a treaty, without 
notice or attempted friendly modification, is 
insulting to common-sense. It was stated 
in the debate that the return of immigrants 
to China during the last year or two had 
the movement this way. 
Nothing whatever was said to show the 
need of urgency in the matter, even con- 
ceiling the force of all that was said by Mr. 
SARGENT. But such was the determination 
“to put it through” that even the very ques- 
tionable amendment of Mr. CONKLING, pro- 
viding substantially for a delay of action 
until notice could be served on China, was 
rejected. There has been no debate in the 
Senate for a long time which was so earnest 
and so interesting. Mr. EDMUNDs’s protest 


. just before the vote was very impressive and 


emphatic, and Mr. Hoar, in a few forcible 
sentences, described the situation precisely : 


“Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia in the desire to accomplish a)l that he says 
he desires to accomplish by this legislation. I agree 
that the cooly traile should be broken up. I agree 
that laborers imported—not coming in as immigrants, 
but imported by their employers—may properly be ex- 
cluded from our ports. I agree that contracts for 
terms of time by capital for the employment of human 
beings—contracts in which the laborer has no volition 
—are illegal and immoral, and should be broken up. 
But this legislation does not undertake alone or simply 
to do that. It starts by a denial of the obligation of 
national faith. Itistarts by the abrogation at the mere 
will of one party of a solemn treaty. It starts by re- 
-lieving the Emperor of China of obligations upon 
which depend the rights“and the property and the 
business of large numbers of our own fellow-citizens, 


_ who are as much entitled to the protection of the gov- 


ernment in their business as any other class of our fel- 
low-citizens; and \it does all these things without the 
slightest necessity. it does all these things because 
the people of California tell us that in some remote 
future a population which in thirty years has left with 
its immigration, atcording to their own account, but a 
hundred thousand excess of the immigrants who have 
ataid above those of the emigrants who have returned, 
will some time in distant ages swamp their civiliza- 
tion.” 


The argument for the bill was a trans- 
parent pretense. It asserted that Chinese 
immigration was undesirable, and therefore 
that the treaty providing for it, and pro- 
viding upon terms suggested by ourselves, 
should be summarily broken. But the ar- 
gnument does not hold together. Even if it 
be wise to restrain the immigration, it is 


' neither wise nor honest to break faith. The 


general question of Asiatic immigration in- 


- yolves th¢ tiiost fundamental principles, and 


is not to decided in a few hours’ hot de- 
bate. There is no doubt that the Chinese 
and the Anglo-Saxon do not readily assimi- 
late. But our own national and local laws 
make the assimilation still more difficult. 
Mr. BLAINE Said that he was opposed to the 


admission of great numbers of people whom 


we forbade to become citizens. Yet the trea- 
ty permitting the admission was made aft- 


er the prohibition of naturalization. From 
Mr. BLAINE’s point of view his argument 
was a reason for urging the abrogation of 
the treaty in a fair and recognized manner, 
not for summarily breaking it without the 
pretense of reason for the indecent haste. 
Indeed, throughout the debate, there was no 
real reason whatever advanced for the ac- 
tion contemplated. The apprehension of a 
Chinese deluge of immigration is not new. 
Fourteen years ago, Dr. JoHN W. DRAPER, in 
his Civil Policy of America, considered the 
subject carefully, and held that the Pacific 
coast was destined hereafter to be the scene 
of an active Asiatic immigration. The Chi- 
nese population of California in 1860 was 
nearly 35,000. Dr. Draper thought that 
their view of America as a temporary home 
sprang from the natural timidity of early ° 
adventurers. But as they came with more 
settled intentions, the universal but tem- 
porary antipathy between different races 
would yield, and the general principles of 
the republic powerfully prevail. The facil- 
ity of acquiring land would be a tempta- 
tion, he thought, that no laboring class could 
withstand. But while Dr. DRAPER consid- 
ered the Chinese advent inevitable, he re- 
garded it with anxiety, and foresaw that 
with Eastern blood would come Eastern 
thoughts and Eastern habits. This was be- 
fore the naturalization legislation of 1870 
which prohibited the citizenship of the Chi- 
nese, or the school laws of California which 
forbade including Mongolian children in the’ 
apportionment. Dr. DRAPER’s advice was 
that the Chinese should be fused as rapidly 
as possible in the population. The policy 
adopted was the absolute prohibition of fu- 
sion. As to the actual number, the Alia Al- 
manac, from which Mr. HOWLAND quoted, 
gives as the annual increase of arrivals over 
departures between four and five thousand. 
During thirty years the gain of arrivals over 
departures has been less than 140,000, leav- 
ing about 100,000 as the present number on 
this continent. 

These plain figures, in themselves an un- 
answerable argument against. haste. or any 
breach of international. comity, force the 
question home, what is the secret of this 
summary and hurried action? The answer 
is equally plain—the Presidential election. 
California is strongly opposed to the Chi- 
nese immigration, and the party that de- 
feats the bill would be defeated in the elec- 
tion. This is the reason openly stated by 
well-informed observers on the spot, and 
made probable by the total want of force or 
point in the speeches for the bill. Mr. 
EvstTis, the Democratic Senator from Loui- 
siana, pointed out the singular position of 
Republican Senators who, in the actual 
Southern conflict between the black man 
and the white man, take the side of the 
black man, but in a contest not yet begun, 
and only to arise, if ever, in a remote future, 
take part with the white man against the 
yellow. It was one of thé sayings of Mr. 
DOUGLAS, in the old antislavery debate, that 
he was for the white man as against the 
negro, and for the negro as against the alli- 
gator. He was bitterly denounced for de- 
claring that ours was a white man’s gov- 


ernment. Was Dovatas, then, after all, a 


Republican of the day after to-morrow ? 
These, however, are questions that were not 
before the Senate. The sole question there 
was, Shall a treaty solemnly ratified with a 
friendly power be violated, offensively, sum- 
marily, without taking any preliminary step 
which fair and honest comity requires? We 
are glad that, with two or three exceptions, 
the whole Republican weight of the Senate 
insisted upon fair dealing with the Chinese 
government. The bill was carried by a vote 
of 39, of which 18 were Republicans; and 
the minority was 27, of which 17 were Re- 
publicans. 


«FIXED RULES.” 


In the President's letter to Collector MER- 
RITT there was one short sentence which con- 
tains the fundamental principle of a sound 
civil service : “ Let appointments and remov- 
als be made on business principles, and by 
fixed rule.” The head of a business house 
does not need fixed rules, because his con- 
duct is necessarily regulated by business 
considerations. But the head of an office 
traditionally regarded as a place of reward 
for active workers, or as a retreat for disa- 
bled veterans of the caucus, would find him- 
self overwhelmed unless he relied upon rules. 
For instance, if there were a vacancy in the 
Colleetor’s office, and there were no “ fixed 
rule” for filling it, he would find himself 
exposed to the conflicting entreaty of a doz- 
en persons of “influence,” each insisting 
that the appointment of his man is indis- 
pensable to the party in .his “ deestrick,” 
and that the man himself is honest, capable, 
industrious, and as full of various virtue as 
General BUTLER when he runs as a reform 
candidate for Governor of Massachusetts. 
The only defense against the waste of his 


time, and the only real security for the serv- | 


ice that the Collector under such circum- 
stances can have, is a “fixed rule” by which 
the appointment is made to depend not upon 
the representation of an interested person, 
but upon the candidate’s own proof of his 
fitness. 

At this point appears the value of a com- 
petitive examination. It is said that the 
lower places at which the entrance is to be 
made are of a kind that any body who is 
honest and of an average capacity can fill. 
Probably ; and if the object be to propitiate 
influence, the Collector will not go wrong in 
appointing the honest and average appli- 
cant who has the most influence. But if 
the purpose be to escape influence, a “ fixed 
rule” becomes indispensable. Honest men 
of an average capacity differ in many things. 
Some can spell better than others; some can 
write a better hand; some have more gen- 
eral knowledge. Now a method which, 
while it abolishes “influence,” also secures 
for the public service the honest and capa- 
ble man who spells and writes and has more 
general knowledge than his competitors, is 
evidently an exceJlent system. But that 


‘system is a “fixed rule” of competition. 


Here, of course, we encounter the nimble 
and familiar answer that the thing wanted: 
is tact and practical ability, not “ book- 
learning,” nor penmanship, nor knowledge 
of “the chief lake ports.” Very well: the 
thing wanted, then, can not be obtained by 
taking the word of an “influential” gentle- 
man, or a ward association, or a county com- 
mittee, all of whom are politically inter- 
ested in a particular appointment. If the 
thing wanted be tact and good judgment 
and practical capacity, it can be obtained 
only by trial, and “fixed rules” provide for 
that very trial. Thus, having selected the 
honest and capable gentleman who can, for 
instance, spell and write better, and who 
knows more even of the lake ports than the 
others, the power of “influence” is broken 
down, and then his practical ability is test- 
ed by actual trial, or by probation, as it is 
called. All this is done by “fixed rules,” 
and by them only. The object of a com- 
petitive examination is to ascertain the one 
among forty or fifty who is really the most 
intelligent. A “pass” or “standard” exam- 
ination is no defense against pressure of in- 
fluence, and determines not who is best of 
the fifty, but who among the fifty can an- 
swer certain questions. The questions and 
the character of the answers under a “ pass” 
system will be always at the mercy of the 
examiner. They can be easily arranged so 
that the person whom it is wished to ap- 
point may succeed in answering, and then 
he will be appointed from among all the 
rest who reach the same minimum, even if 
they go far beyond. For in such an exam- 
ination it is only necessary to “pass” a cer- 
tain point. | 


In beginning a reform of system at any 


particular office, which must be assumed to 
be full of the abuses that make reform ne- 
cessary, “fixed rules,” also, are unavoidable 
for removal as well as for appointment. If 
the abuses which reformers denounce really 
exist, there are, for instance, in the Custom- 
house superfluous and incompetent officers 
who have been quartered upon public sup- 
port for other reasons than their efficiency. 
This, indeéd, is one of the most notorious 
of abuses under the old system. The com- 
mittee of experts in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing two years ago—all of the 


same party—ascertained that more than. 
half of the force could be dispensed with.. 


The temptation under a system of patron- 
age is to make places. Even General But- 
LER admits that with a swarm of hungry 
office-seekers surrounding the appointing 
power, under a system of patronage, it is 
impossible to abolish needless offices or to 
stop leaks in the Treasury. To weed out 
the incompetents will be one of the first and 
most painful duties of a just administration 
of the Custom-house, and it can be done 


only by “fixed rules.” A Collector or a Na-— 


val Officer or Surveyor might well hesitate 
personally to turn adrift clerks, some of them 
old, all of them dependent. But these offi- 
cers hold a public trust, which they are 
bound to administer not by their private 
sympathies and feelings, but for the most 
effective public service. By “fixed rules” 
their duty can be done, and those who are 
removed will be satisfied that they have not 
been arbitrarily dealt with. When thus the 
service has been made thoroughly efficient, 
“ fixed rules” will prescribe no removals ex- 
cept for legitimate cause, a fair system of 
promotion, and entrance at the lower grades 
after competitive examination. This will 
secure not only a better service than one in 
which appointments and removals depend 
upon the solicitation of politicians and the 
demands of ward associations and commit- 
tees, but it will foster self-respect: in the 
members of the service; it will remove the 
stigma from the term “ office-holder ;” it will 
restore every man in the service to his legit- 
imate political sympathy and activity; it 
will enable the public business to be trans- 


acted upon a business footing; it will mod- 
erate the fury of party spirit and political 
contention by preventing the public service 
from being regarded as party plunder, 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE ~ 


THERE is certainly no more prominent ob- 
ject to a traveller about New York than the 
Brooklyn Bridge, and there is probably very 
little generally known about its details and 
prospects. It lies, of course, under the gen- 
eral suspicion that attaches to every great 
public enterprise in this neighborhood, of be- 
ing a job.of some kind, and the recent visit 
of a sub-committee of the Assembly Com- 
mittee on Commerce and Navigation was 
very timely, as eliciting from Mr. Henry C. 
MURPHY a clear and comprehensive state- 
ment of the condition of the undertaking. 
An imposing memorial has been presented 
to the Legislature, signed by some two hun- 
dred conspicuous citizens, asking for inquiry 
into the management and prospects of the 
work. The memorial states that it is feared 
by many responsible persons that. the com- 
pletion of the bridge can be effected only at 
enormous expense, that it will obstruct com- 
merce, reduce the value of property, and but 


- slightly increase the ease of communication 


between the cities, while the structure itself 
will be found unequal to the strain to be put _ 
upon it. Among the names signed to the 
memorial are J. J. ASTOR, HAMILTON Fisu, 
E. D. MoRGAN & Co., W. W. Astor, Roya 


PHELPS, RUTHERFORD STUYVESANT, DREX- 


EL, MORGAN, & Co., CAMPBELL & THAYER, 
J. J. Cisco, J. D. VERMILYE, the Standard 
Oil Company, and other very weighty names. 
These names have, of course, not been light- 
ly signed, and the memorial is the most 
emphatic challenge that the bridge has yet , 
received. Mr. MURPHY is President of the 
Board of Trustees, and he, with several trust- 
ees, attended to answer. Mr. MURPHY was 
under exayination for three hours, and his 
statements were very interesting. 

He said that the Secretary of War is 
the person. legally authorized to determine 
whether such a bridge would interfere with 
navigation. The New York Bridge Compa- — 
ny, organized under the State law, applied 
to General RAWLINS, then Secretary of War, 
and he appointed General NEWTON and two 
other members of the Topographical Bureau 
to examine the plans and practicability of 
the bridge, and the effect upon navigation. 
They spent several weeks in the examina- 
tion, and the Secretary adopted and ap- 
proved their favorable report, with one mod- 
ification only—that the middle of the bridge 
should be 135 feet above mean high water, 
instead of 130, as the plan proposed. The 
bill authorizing the work was passed by Con- 
gress on the 3d of March, 1869, and while it 
was still pending, the New York Chamber 
of Commerce asked delay until it could look 
into the subject. The Chamber appeinted a. 
commission, which reported that the bridge 
would benefit commerce by facilitating the 
transit of the river, and that there would 
be very few vessels whose masts would be 
higher than 130 feet, and the inconvenience 


‘of lowering the masts of such vessels should 


be cheerfully borne in view of the great ad- 
vantages gained. The committee found no 
objection to the construction of the bridge. 
The New York Bridge Company was char- 


tered in 1867, and conducted the work until 


1875, when it was dissolved, and the work 
passed into the hands of a Board of Trustees, | 
eight of whom are appointed by the Mayor, 
Comptroller, and President of the Board of 
Aldermen in New York, and eight by the 
Mayor, Comptroller, and Auditor of Brook- 
lyn, every two years, the Mayor and Comp- 
troller of each city being ex-officio members. 
The original plans made by the elder ROEB- © 
LING were approved by a board of the most | 
eminent engineers in the country, and the 
plan as adopted by the War Department has 


‘been faithfully followed in every particular. 


In reply to the question how many ves- 


sels in a year would Lave to lower their 


topmasts, Mr. McurpHy replied that PHILIP © 
B. Lew, an experienced rigger of South 
Street, had made affidavit that with few 
exceptions all vessels not exceeding &75 
tons burden conld pass under the bridge 
unladen at half tide, that there were prob- 


ably not more than two schooners and two © 


ships frequenting this port whose topmasts 
must be housed to avoid collision with the 
bridge, and that the average cost of housing 
the topmasts was from $50 to $150. To the 


- question of cost Mr. McrpHY answered that 


up to February 1, 1879, there had been since 
the beginning of the work $10,103,553 54 of 
expenses and $10,110,619 90 of receipts. The 
law relieving the Bridge Company author- | 
ized $8,000,000 for completing the work, one- 
third to be raised by New York and two- 
thirds by Brooklyn, and the bulk of this 
appropriation had been received from the 
two cities. Mr. Murpuy said that, accord- 
ing to his careful estimate, $3,500,000 more ~ 
would be necessary to complete the bridge, 
making the total cost $13,500,000, which in- 
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cludes the cost of the lands taken. The 
towers and anchorages are almost com- 
pleted, and the cables entirely. There is 
due from the city of New York a balance 
of $1,750,000. Mr. Murpuy thinks that the 
completion of the bridge would increase the 
value of Brooklyn property twenty or thirty 
cent., and would increase the amount of 
taxable property in the State and in this 
city which is now taxed elsewhere. His 
view of the use of the bridge is that it 
should be free to the foot-passenger, and 
that a small sum should be charged for 
transport by car. The whole question is 
reduced to a single point—whether the 
$3,500,000 shall obstruct the completion of 
the work. Mr. J.8.T. STRANAHAN, one of 
the trustees, and also a director of the Union 
Ferry Company, said that he not only be- 
lieved, but he knew, that there had been no 
misappropriation of the money raised for the 
enterprise. This is certainly a strong state- 
ment on behalf of the bridge, and we shall 
await with great interest the report of the 
committee. 


FRIENDS OF THE NEGRO. 


THERE is an interesting series of papers 
in the last North American Review upon the 
question of negro suffrage. The names of. 
the writers will command attention, for they 
are Senators BLAINE and LaMaR, Governor 
HamPTon, General GARFIELD, ALEX- 
ANDER H. STEPHENS, WENDELL PHILLIPs, 
MONTGOMERY and THoMas A. HEN- 
DRICKS. With the exception of Mr. BLain— 
who is always an exception—they agree that 
the negro can not be disfranchised, which is 
the practical point of the discussion, As for 
enfranchisement, Mr. BLAINE and Mr. GaR- 
FIELD show that there was really nothing 

else to do. The question was whether the 
States lately in rebellion should be restored 
with their political power increased by re- 
bellion, and nothing of slavery changed but 
the name. The increase of power was con- 
ceded as inevitable under the Constitution, 
and the negro was enfranchised as the best 
security of his rights, and consequently as 
the surest guarantee of the peace and order 
of the States concerned. Mr. BLAINE’s sum- 
mary at the end of the discussion is con- 
clusive. Statesmanship is doing the best 
_ thing practicable when action is impera- 
tive. The dilemma offered to the Repub- 
‘lican party was a choice of evils, and it 
chose the least. Mr. LAMAR’s paper is ably 
and calmly. written. It is the work of a 
man who has suffered and who has. seen . 
much suffering, and who has been schooled 
to moderate expression. It is interesting to 
compare his paper with that of Mr. PHILLIPs, 
who holds that the great Republican blun- 
der was the refusal to confiscate and to give 
forty acres to every freed family, and who 
thinks the South is quietly awaiting a chance 
to do what it failed to do before. Happily, 
however, time and changed institutions 
count for something in national progress. 

Mr, LaMaR and Mr. BLAINE state certain 
things as facts, in exact contradiction. Mr. 
BLAINE asserts that the negro vote is ter- 
rorized and suppressed in certain districts. 
Mr. LAMAR denies that there is more dis- 
turbance than is usual every where and at 
all elections, and that the change of the po- 
litical character of the negro vote is due to- 

- his perception of the truth that he has been 
useg as a tool to despoil his natural allies, 

_ the old master class. But we revert to our 
former reply to Mr. LAMAR, when he made | 
the same general statement in the House, 
in reply to General GARFIELD, three years 
ago. If the master class had shown them- 
selves to be the real friend of the negro, the 
carpet-bagger could have done nothing. 
If the master class had suppressed and pun- 
ished the Ku-Klux, the negro would have , 
been its warmest friend. If the master 
_ class had dealt generously with labor, and 
provided schools, and done what natural al- 
lies always and instinctively do, there would 
have been no question of the virtual una- 
nimity of the negro vote for TILDEN in 1876. 
‘But who were the Ku-Klux !—the master 
' class. Who practically connived at their 
crimes ’—the master class. Who framed 
the black codes f—the master class. Who 
were the bulldozers in Louisiana ?—the 
‘master class. Who were the red shirts in 
South Carolina !—the master class. Why 
were the jury laws and the national elec- 
tion laws necessary _—because of the mas- 
ter class. Why was the color line drawn ? 
—because experience had taught the negro 
distrust of the master class. It was not 
carpet-bag eloquence that did it. It was 
the midnight scourging and hunting and 
harrying, and the scornful indifference of 
the master class. - 

The situation of that class was pitiful, 
and no honorable man will forget it. But 
neither must that master class forget that 
when it had the opportunity to show how 
much of a natural ally and friend of the ne- 
gro it was, it hastened to pass the black 
codes, And now it shows the natural alliance 


and its gage by stuffing the ballot-box 
against him, and by making it physically 
impossible for him to vote. Mr. BLAINE 
shrewdly points out not only that Demo- 
crats like Mr. HENDRICKS constantly and 
strenuously opposed negro suffrage, but now, 
when they accept it, it is only because it is 
either practically suppressed or made Demo- 


cratic. Mr. LAMAR, as a sagacious Southern | 


Democrat, and Mr. HENDRICKS, as a type of 
the Northern Democrat, ought to under- 
stand that no Democratic argument can 
prosper which assumes any regard or friend- 
ship or care for the negro upon the part of 
the Democratic party. CHARLES STUART 
and Archbishop Laup might as well have 
appealed to their friendship for Camero- 
nians and Puritans. The problem of the 
Democratic party in the Southern States is 
to obtain a confidence which it might have 
had without trouble. The bane of South- 
ern and therefore of national politics is 
the color line. That will be a peril while 
it lasts. It is not to be obliterated by force 
or fraud. The shot-gun can not shoot it 


away, nor the tissue ballot juggle it off. 


While it lasts it is a danger, and it can be 
removed only by proved justice and good 
faith. On no other grounds can there be 
any alliance between the heirs of the old 


‘Democratic party and its victims. Every 


sign of such a disposition we shall gladly 
hail and acknowledge, and one of the first 
and most promising signs will be local jus- 
tice toward bulldozers of every kind and 
degree. 


AN OLD PRECEDENT. 


Mr. WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, in a note to 
the Chicago Tribune, corrects our statement 
that the transmission to the Senate of rea- 
sons for a removal is a new precedent, by 
citing the case of the renomination of Gen- 
eral St. CLairR by President’ JOHN ADAMS, in 


1801, as Governor of the territory northwest. 


of the Ohio. President ADAMs sent with 
his message “‘ papers for and against the re- 
appointment,” and the committee to which 
they were referred made a careful exami- 
nation, reported favorably, and the nomina- 
tion was confirmed. The purport of our 
remarks, however, was not that such an in- 


‘cident was wholly unknown, although we 


did not recall the one cited by Mr. Smirn, 
and presume from the mention of no other 
that this is the only one that occurs to him. 
There may be others, because, as we Said, 
communication of reasons rests with the 
Executive. But it is certainly not the prac- 
tice, as the passage of the Tenure-of-office 
Law proves. | 

The reason that it is not the practice is 
obvious. The nomination is an act of the 
Executiveresponsibility. The Senate judges 
the act, not the reasons. The Executive is 
no more to be expected to assign to the Sen- 
ate the reasons for a nomination, even if it 
effects a removal, than the Senate to trans- 
mit to the President the reasons for reject- 
ing it. If the Executive is in doubt wheth- 
er a nomination should be made, it ought 
not to make it, and certainly it ought not 
to devolve its own respunsibility upon the 
Senate. Itis evident that if the Executive 


‘voluntarily submits its reasons to the Sen- 


ate, it can hardly decline to give them when- 
ever they may be asked, and the submission 
is an invitation to the Senate to pass upon 
their adequacy. This seems to us to be a 
very. undesirable practice, although it is 
one for which Mr. CaLHOUN argued. Each 
branch of the government should maintain 
its own responsibility of action. In the in- 
stance cited by. Mr. SMITH it would seem 
that President ADaMs should not have re- 
nominated General St. CLAIR unless he were 
satisfied, without consulting the Senate, that 
it was wise to renominate him. Any other 
course seems to lead at last to the Senato- 
rial dictation which President Hayss de- 
clines. 

In the recent case of the New York ap- 
pointments it was an exceptional act upon 
the part of the President to communicate 
to the Senate the reasons of his action. He 


| had to encounter there an abuse of which 
‘ApaMs knew nothing—“the courtesy of 


the Senate.” His chief opponent, who, ac- 
cording to the report, did not disdain per- 
sonal insult toward the Executive, declared 
the Executive assertions to be insincere, 
and the Executive motives merely personal. 
The President was at perfect liberty to dis- 
prove such allegations, if he thought fit, by 
communicating the reasons of his action. 
The communication will be judged by the 
probability of the opposing Senator’s mis- 
representations prevailing with the Senate. 
Under “the courtesy of the Senate” there 
was undoubtedly reason to suppose that they 
might prevail, and the President, therefore, 
stated the general principles and the par- 
ticular reasons upon which he acted. It 
was an exceptional act, but wholly within 
his discretion, and it was well adapted to 
meet the abuse which tends to impair the 
just Executive authority. 


during a discussion on the Library Bill, 


Diceby finish 
superior farmer. 


PERSONAL... 


Mr. D. BisnHop, who, from impa 
health, has resigned the of the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad 
Company, has been an exceptional official amon 
railway managers in the United States. Though 
a college man, he was from the outset of his ca- 
reer identified with business ‘‘ affairs of pith and 
moment.’? Graduating at Yale thirty years ago, 
and soon admitted to the bar, he gave up his ~ 
fession to engage in railroad enterprises he 
qualities he here displayed were such that at the 


| age of thirty he was elected a Representative to 


Cengress from Connecticut, and at thirty-two 
was appointed United States Commissioner of 
Patents—the youngest man who ever held that 
important position. Subsequently-he assumed 
the management of the Naugatuck Railroad, and 
+ se > ago he was elected president of the 
New ven road, the affairs of which he has 


managed with consummate ability, placing it at | 


the very head of American railways for excel- 
lence of administration. Its dividends have been 
ten og cent. per annum; its stock sells to-day 
at 160. The force of commendation could no 
further go. 

—The biography of CHaRLes LEVER, to 
be published, will contain many extracts from 
his correspondence, which it is said are of a 
most amusing character, and will also give the 
original draft of a part of Harry “er, 
which his reputation as a govelist was mainly 
achieved. 

+The Rev. Dr. missionary 
to the New Hebrides from 1846 to 1872, laboring 
on the island of Ancityum. A mar- 

le tablet has recently been erected to his mem- 
ory in the wall of the chapel of Ancityum, The 
inscription on it reads: | 

When he came here, 

There were no Christians; 

When he went away, 

sat There were no Heathen. 


Tie whole population of the island numbered 
about 3500. A 
a dozen years they were all professedly Christian. 

—The Emperor of Brazil has given toward the 
Washington Monument a stone weighing nearly 
eight tons, to “‘ perpetuate the memory of the 
illustrious father of the American Republic, for 
whom he cherishes the warmest admiration.” 

—Ex-U. 8. Senator Trum4n Smrra, of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, now eighty-seven years old, 
argued for two hours a law case at Woodbury, 
Connecticut, on the 11th ulf., with all his old 
fire, and worsted his opponent. 

—Canon LicutTFoort, the proposed Bishop of 
Durham, one of the softest places in the Church 
of England, was, in 1851, senior classic and senior 
Chancellor's medallist at He is a 
main of considerable oratorical powers and many 
social accomplishments. 

—M. Grikvy’s accession to the Presidency of 


France is noteworthy on several accounts, Fi 


| he is a civilian and a lawyer, devoutly attache 


to legality; second, almost alone among the Re- 
ublican members of the National Assembly of 
871, he voted the ce at Bordeaux; third, he 
is averse to clericalism, and will have no contest 


with Italy as far as the temporal power of the 


Pope is concerned. Another curious fact is that 
M. GREVY is not even a member of the Legion 
of Honor; another is that he is a keen sports- 
man and a successful agriculturist. In his na- 
tive Jura he climbs the hills for game, and strolls 
about the valleys admiring his vines, his cattle, 
and.his fields of maize. Part of a large tobacco 
plantation used to belong to him until the gov- 
ernment bought it; and this may account for 
his fondness for the weed. He smokes much, 
and is of somewhat taciturn mood, though very 
sociable when he sees that conversation is ex- 
pected of him. | 

—Secretary EvarTs, who is always saying neat 
things, especially at dinner, remarked, a few 
nights ago, in reply to somebody who happened 
to have been reading one of the regulation jokes 
about the Secretary’s endless sentences and 
gracefully repeated it: ‘‘Oh, nonsense! [ don’t 
object to that sort of thing at all. People who 
expect to injure me by calling attention to m 
long sentences forget that the only persons real- 
ly opposed to long sentences in this country are 
the criminal classes who deserve them.”’ 

—They have a little fun among the Senators at 
Washington once in a while. A few days ago, 
nator 
THURMAN, in answer to a remark by Mr. BLarne 
that we might as well have a national academ 
of music as a national library, said that while 
favorable to a national library, he should op- 

sé a national of music, because 

t would operate against a little establishment 
of that sort in his own State—the Conservatory 
at. Cincinnati; upon which Mr. Eaton, of Con- 
necticut, in an audible aside, remarked: ‘‘Oh, 
that’s all-right; it won’t hurt Ohio to establish 
a conservatory here, because nearly all Ohio is 
here/already.’ 

—Mr. Bates, the giant, with his giant wife, 
lives in Seville, Ohio, in a house much like other 
people’s houses, only much larger. The doors, 
windows, and shutters are of unusual size. The 
house is jac he feet wide by ninety-six feet, and 

. Mr. Bates is regarded as a very 
A few weeks ago his wife gave 
birth to a child, the second since her mnitane 
with her present husband, and in both instances 
the child died. If the last child had wn to 
maturity, it would have been the tallest kind of 
person. On the day of its birth it measured 
thirty inches in length and weighed twenty-two 
pounds. Its chest measure was sixteen inches, 
and its feet six inches. 

—Senator-elect CALL, of Florida, is a grandson 
of Colonel Joun Lzz, of Virginia, a Revolution- 
ary soldier, and a member of the same family to 
which General Ropert E. Leg belonged. 

—The monument which the Ital M a 

ropese to erect to the memory of VicTor 

MANUEL will cost about $2,000, It is to 
consist of a colossal equestrian statue mounted 
on a triumphal arch. e competition for it is 
to be thrown open to the world. | 

—EpmunD YaTEs, in the last number of the 
London World, mentions the Since 
the Very Rev. Dean STANLEY came back from 
America, bis friends say he is given to transat- 
lanticisms in his utterances. 
I read in his little discourse to the Working- 
men’s Club last week, apropos of the Jerusalem 
Chamber and the old story of ‘ Madcap Hal,’ that 
‘the king came to himself, and hearing who had 
taken: the crown, he thought it was a wild freak 


ired 


only know that 


r he had been with them for half” | 


| 


| of his\son; accordingly he went for him, and ad- 
| ministered warnings, which had such an effect 


upon the young man,’ etc. Old Henry ‘going 
for’ young Henry Aas a flavor about it some 
way. 


few 7° since, celebrated his sixty-ninth birth- 
day. O. B. divides his time between Madison 
and his house at Bergen, in Norway, The latter 
is on a fairy-likeisland. Mrs. BuLiis a Madison 


lady, and a capital woman of business, attending 


to much of the detail of his engagements. By- 
the-way, that was a neat compliment to th: vio- 
linist paid by a celebrated Kentucky stock-raiser, 
who nameéd a fine young bull Ole.’”’ 
—A gentleman recently said to-Vice-President 
. WHEELER, *‘ You care as little as any man I ever 
knew for the mere pomp and millinery of high 
office.” Mr. WHEELER replied, thoughtfully: 
‘““But how little there is in it to make one care 
for it!) Mr. WHEELER has for some.years past 
been accustomed to give $500 to home missions. 
This year, on account of the debt of the board, 
he doubled ft and sent $1000, 
J—-The ladelphia Ledger has the admirable 
. custom of posting its readers as to the longevity 
of people who have had obituary notices pub- 
Nshed in its columns, During the year 1878, 686 
, people died in that city who were over eighty 


| longest-lived. Of the 261 men who during 1878 


by | died at eighty and over, the following numbers 


' reached the various ages designated: 80 years, 
| thirty-four; 81, thirty; 82, twenty-four; 83, 
' twenty-nine; 84, twenty-four; 55, eighteen ; 86, 


90, nine; 91, two; 92, nine; 98, three; 94, five; 
%, four; 96, one; 97, four; 98,-three; 99, two; 
100, one. The oldest person who died in Phila- 
_delphia during the year was CATHERINE Gar- 


until her last illness. 


joyed good health, and never had medical advice 


| DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


President to a pote General 
ames Shields, of Missouri, as a Re en er-general on 
the retired list. Great confusion followed, and the bill 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole.—On the 
15th, the Senate, by a vote of 39 to 27, passed the Chi- 
nese Immigration Bili. Several amendments were re- 


peror of China refused to negotiate a modi- 
fied treaty, to inform him that the United States will 
regulate or prevent Chinese immigration by laws of its 
own.—The 
bill appropriating $26,852,200 for the 
rears 


bor and ciency Appropriation bills.—On the 18th, 
the Senate passed the Internal Revenue Bill. The 
amendments imposing a tax on tea and coffee were te- 
jected, and the section repealing the tax on matches 


yment of ar- 


| reduced to sixteen cents. The bill is to go into effect 
May 1.—On the 19th, the Sehate passed a bill fixing 
the pay of letter-carriers at $1000, an for 
the respective grades. In the House, the Democrats 
tried to attach a repeal 

ative Appropriation Bill, and a struggle ensued 
which threatened to be long and exciting. 

Hon. Zachariah Chandler was elected, February 18, 
United States Senator from Michigan, in place of Han. 
J. P. Christiancy, resigned. 

The north-bound traif on the Sei 
Rome, and Dalton Railroad fell rotten bri 
over Mulberry Creek, thirteen miles from Sel 


and many severely woun 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


e€ y that Colonel Wood’s column was attacked 
en Janu 24 by 4000 Zulus. The enemy were dis- 

rsed with trifling loss to Colonel Wood’s commarid. 

ral attacks on Pearson’s column and other col- 

umas have been repulsed, but the gravity of the situ- 
sition has not been exagyerated. 

_It was officially stated in St. Petersburg, February 
16, that there had been no fresh cases of plague or 
deaths therefrom for a day or two previously. Eng- 
land has asked permission of Russia to send physicians 
to investigate the disease. The spotted typhus is 
n Salonica, and even in Berlin the -Chief 

Police has ordered a special inspection of lodging- 
houses on account of the prevalence in that city of the 


same fever. 

The definitive treaty of e ratified by the Sultan 
reached St. Petersburg February 15. An imperial 
manifesto was issued announcin 
also ‘ratified the instrument, and that the troops were 
coming home. The Czar thanked God for Ruasia’s 
giorious victories. The city was illuminated in the 
evening.—The Synge replying to Russia, recognize 
Roumania’s t to Arab Tabia, while regretting her 
hasty occupation. 
_In'the German Reichstag, February 19, Herr Laaker 
presented a motion contesting the correctness of the 
goyvernment’s interpretation of the Socialist Law, and 
' refasing the consent of the Reichstag to the proposed 
arrests of members. After a long debate, the first part 
of the motion (disputing the correctness of the govern- 
ment’s interpretation of the law) was adopted by a 
large majority, only the 
Imperialists voting against it. The part refusing as- 
sent to the arrests was adopted almost nnanimously. 
—On the 18th, Prince Hohenlohe was elected Second 
Mba 6 te a of the Reichstag, by 106 votes to 78, but 


A tiot occurred at Cairo Febru 18, Four hun- 
dred disbanded ptian Spry who had not been 
, Surrounded the official residences of the Presi- 
ent of the Conncil and Minister of Finance, and clam- 
ored for their money. The Khedive was insulted, his 
ministers were shot at, and the rioters were dispersed 
by the t who fired on the erowd.Naber Pasha, 
Minister, has resi 

A new Austrian cabinet has ‘been formed, with Dr. 
Stremayr Premier and Count Taafe Minister of the 
Interior. Prince Anersperg and Herr Unger will se- 
cede; the other ministers will remain. 

In the British House of Commons, February 14, the 
Liberals and Home Rulers united to carry a motion in 
favor of assimilating the Irish borough franchise to 
the Eaglish and Scotch, but the measure was defeated, 
by @ vote of 256 to 187. Pat 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, Febru 14, 
the Minister of War declared that he wonld enforce 
the decree of 1795 making the “‘ Marseillaise” the na- 


peten to the Zulu country. Later telegrams, vid Ma- 
ra, 


been formed, with M. Emile de Girardin as president. 

The members of the committee agree that all existing 

ress laws shonld be abrogated and replaced by a law 

‘on. the broadest possible principles.—The cab- 

inet, on the 19th, accepted the Amnesty Bill as amend- 
ed by the committee of the Chamber of Depaties. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas .of Rnasia, son of the 


Grand — Constantine, has been exiled to Orenburg 
for pub hlet in favor of the con- 
struction of the urg and Tashkend Railway, by 


and the Sir-Daria River, in 


the way of Kara Tu ! 
to abandon her resistance to 


order to force Englan 


Russia's Eastern policy 


| 


—OLE Briu when in Madison, Wisconsin, a. 


of age, more than three-fifths ofthe num-_ 
ber being women, who were, moreover, the. 


| twenty-one; 87, eleven ; 88, twelve; 89, fifteen; . 


LAND, aged 107. Almost her éntire life she en- . 


,Conarxss: In the House, February 14, a bill was re- | 


pm one by Mr. Conkling authorizing the President, © 
‘if the Em 


ouse, on the 17th, by 178 to 67, passed the _ 
neions ; and also passed the River and Har- | 


wae stricken out. The tax on snuff and tobacco was ‘ 


of the Election Law to the | 


ma, 
d 
m Feb- | 
Three persons wore killed three fatally in- al |. 
J 


Fir-ryrorcements of British troops have been dis- 


that the Czar had : 


German Conservatives and 


ttonal anthem. The committee on the Prees Bill has . 
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TRYING A> HORSE-THIEF. 


SCENES AT PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS.—From Skercues sy H. J. Lewis—[Sex Paar 187.] 
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THE GOLDEN GATE. 
_ J LITTLE more than a century ago, while our 
patriotic forefathers on the Atlantic coast were 


. preparing to rid themselves of the yoke of their 


oppressors, a few pious monks were unconscious- 
ly sowing the- seeds of ok ee empire on the 
Pacific. It is true that ornia had been dis- 
covered by CaBritio, the Portuguese navigator, in 
1542, that still later Sir Francis Drake had 
landed on the coast at Jack’s Harbor, to the north- 
ward of the now famous city; but it was not un- 
til the year 1769 that the magnificent bay of San 
_ Francisco was made known to the world by a 
company of French missionaries, who stumbled 
upon the prize in their search for an eligible lo- 
cation for a Catholic mission, In their wonder 
and delight, they named the bay after the patron 
saint of the Franciscan order, and six years later 
they founded the Mission of San Francisco, aft- 
erward known as the Mission of Dolores, and 
from that germ has sprung the present proud 
city, of which jit may be said that it never had 


*a youth, but passed from infancy into vigorous 


manhood almost at a leap. | 
San Francisco is singularly favored for the 
purposes of commerce, in having the only large 


and deep harbor, easy of access, on the entire 


coast between Mazatlan and the Strait of Fuca—a 
distance of two thousand miles. The bay is near- 
ly fifty miles long and about nine miles wide, or 
spacious enough-to float the combined navies of 
the world. The entrance from the Pacific Ocean 
to the principal harbor is known as the “ Golden 
Gate.” It is five miles in length, and is exceed- 
ingly picturesque, as may be seen by our view on 
page 185.- The-shores are bold and rocky, and 
in its narrowest-part the channel is only about 
one mile in width. -On the north side there are 
elevations in some places of nearly two thousand 
feet, while on the south the hills are from three 
‘to four hundred feet high, many of them being 
covered with shifting white sand. 

That this beautiful passageway to the mount- 
ains of glittering treasure should be called the 
“Golden Gate” is appropriate, but this was not 
the origin of the name. Long years before the 
discovery of gold was generally known, the Span- 
ish settlers in their poetic fancy gave it this name 
because of the gorgeous sunsets that made it seem 
to be indeed a gate of gold leading to the sea. 
A short distance south of the “ Gate” is a cluster 
of huge jagged rocks, near the shore, called the 
“Seal Rocks.”” Here great numbers of seals may 
be seen at almost any time sporting in the waves. 
These animals are under the protection of the 
law, and are objects of interest to thousands of 
visitors who drive down from “Frisco” just 
see them. 


(Begun in Werxty No. 1187.] 
VIXEN.) 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


or “Drav Men's Suogs,” “ ro 


Ax Oren Vexpict,” Eto., ETO. 


- (HAPTER XXIX. 
CRYING FOR THE MOON. 


Desprre the glorious moonlight night which 
ushered in the new-born year, the first day of that 
year was abominable—a day of hopeless, inces- 
sant rain, falling from a leaden sky in which 
there was never a break, not a stray gleam of 
sunshine from morn till eve. 

_ “The new year is like Shakspeare’s Richard,” 
said Lord Mallow, when he stood in the porch 
after breakfast, surveying the horizon. “‘Tetchy 
and wayward was his infancy.’ I never experi- 
enced any thing so provoking. I was dreaming 
all night of our ride.” 

“Were you not afraid of being like that dread- 
ful man in ‘ Locksley Hall’— 

“*Like a dog, he hunts in dreams ?’” 


asked Vixen, mockingly. 

She was standing on the threshold, playing 
with Argus, looking the picture of healthful beau- 
ty, in her dark green cloth dress and plain linen 
collar. All Vixen’s morning costumes were of 
the simplest and neatest—a compact style of dress 
which interfered with none of her rural amuse- 
ments. She could romp with her dog, make her 
round of the stables, work in the garden, ramble 
in the forest, without fear of dilapidated flounces 
or dishevelled laces and ribbons. 

“Violet’s morning dresses are so dreadfull 
strong-mindéd;” complained Mrs. Carmichae 
“To at her, one would almost think that 
she was the kind of girl to go round the country 
lecturing upon woman’s rights.” 

“No ride this morning,” éaid Captain Carmi- 
chael, coming into'the hall, with a bundle of let- 

ters in his hand. “I shall go to my den and do 
a morning’s letter-writing and accountancy—un- 
less you want) me for a shy at the pheasants, 
Mallow ?” 
_ “Let the pheasants be at rest for the first day 
of the year,” aitiswered Lord Mallow. “Iam sure 
you would rather be fetching up your arrears of 
correspondence than shooting at dejected birds 
in a damp plantation ; and I am luxurious enough 
to prefer met Pte if the ladies will have 
me. I can help Miss Tempest to wind her wools.” 
“Thanks, but I never do any wool-work. 
Mamma is the artist in that line.” 
“Then I place myself unreservedly at Mrs. 


“You are too good,” sighed the fair matroa 


- from her arm-¢hair by the hearth; “but I shall 


not touch my crewels to-day. I have one of my 
nervous es. It is a penalty I too often 
have to pay for the pleasures of society. I’m 
afraid I shall have to lie down for an or 


two.” 
And with a languid Mrs. Carmichael 
wrapped her China crape shawl round her, and 


ly 


| 


‘stars. No one can change 


went slowly up stairs, leaving Violet and Lord 
Mallow in sole possession of the great oak-pan- 
elled hall, the lady looking at the rain from her 
favorite perch in the deep window-seat, the gen- 
tleman contemplating the same prospect from 
the open door. It was one of those mild winter 
when a huge wood fire is a cheerful 
feature in the scene, but hardly essential to com- 
fort, 
Vixen thought of that long rainy day years 
ppc day on which Roderick Vawdrey came 
of age. How well she remembered sitting in that 
very window, watching the ceaseless rain, with a 
sense of having been forgotten and neg- 
lected by her old com ‘| And then, in the 
gloaming, just when she had lost all hope of see- 
ing him, he had come leaping in out of the wet 
night, like a lion from his lair, and had taken her 
in his arms and kissed her before she knew what 
he was doing. : 

Her cheeks crimsoned even to-day at the mem- 
ory of that kiss. It had seemed a small thing 
then. Now it seemed awful—a burning spot of 
shame upon the whiteness of her youth. 

“He must have thought I was very fond of 
him, or he would not have dared to treat me so,” 
she told herself. “ But then we had been play- 
fellows so long. I had teased him, and he had 
plagued me; and we had been really like brother 
and sister, Poor Rorie! If we could have al- 
ways been young, we should have been better 
friends,” 

“How thoughtful you seem this morning, Miss 
Tempest !” said a voice behind Vixen’s shoulder. 

“Do I?” she asked, turning quickly round. 
“‘ New-Year’s Day is a‘time to make one thought- 
ful. It is like beginning a new chapter in the 
volume of life, and one can not help speculating 
as to what the chapter is to be about.” . 

“For you it ought to be a story full of hap- 
piness.” 

“ Ah! but you don’t know my history. I had 
such a happy childhood. I drained my cup of 
bliss before I was a woman, and there is nothing 
left for me but the dregs, and they—they are dust 
and ashes.” 

There was an intensity of bitterness in her tone 
that moved him beyond his power of self-control. 
That she, so fair, so lovely, so deeply dear to him 
already—she for whom life should be one sum- 
mer day of unclouded gladness—that she should 
give expression to a rooted sorrow was more than 

is patience could bear. 
' “Violet, you must not speak thus; you wound 
me to the heart. Oh, my- love, my love, you were 
born to be the giver of gladness, the centre of joy 
and delight. Grief should never touch you; sor- 
row and pain should never come near you. You 
are a creature of happiness and light.” 

“Don’t!” cried Vixen, vehemently. “Oh, pray 
don’t! It is all vain—useless. My life is marked 
out for me. No one can alter it. Pray do not 
lower yourself by one word more. You will be 
with yourself and me—afterward.” 

“ Violet, I must speak.” ' 

“To what end? My fate is as fixed as the 
it.”” 

“No mortal, perhaps, Violet. But Love can. 
Love is a god. Oh, my darling, I have learned to 
love you dearly and fondly in this little while, and 
I mean to win you. It shall go hard with me if I 
do not succeed. Dear love, if truth and constan- 
cy can conquer fate, I ought to be able to win 
you. There is no one else, is there, Violet?” he 


asked, falteringly, with his eyes upon her down-- 


cast face. 

A burning spot glowed and faded on her cheek 
before she answ him. 

“Can you not see how empty my life is ?” she 
asked, with a bitter laugh. “No, there is no one 
else. I stand quite alone. Death took my father 
from me; your friend has robbed me of my moth- 
er. My old playfellow, Roderick Vawdrey, be- 
longs to his cousin. I z to nobody.” 

“Let me have you, then, 
knew how I would cherish you! be 
loved so well that you would fancy yourself the 
centre of the universe, and that all the planets 
revolved in the skies only to please you. Love, 
let me have you—priéeless treasure that others 
know not how to value. Let me keep and guard 


“T would not wrong you so much as to marry 
you without loving you, and I shall never love any 
more,” said Vixen, with a sad steadfastness that 
was more dispiriting than the most vehement 
protestation. 

“Why not ?” 

“‘ Because I spent all my store of love while I 
was a child. I loved my father—ah! I can not 
tell you how fondly. I do not think there are 
many fathers who are loved as he was. I pour- 
ed out all my treasures of affection at his feet. 
I have no love left for a husband.” 

“What, Violet, not if your old friend Roderick 
Vawdrey were pleading ?” asked Lord Mallow. 

It was an unlucky speech. If Lord Mallow had 
had a chance—which he had not—that speech 
would have spoiled it. Violet started to her feet, 
her cheeks crimson, her eyes flashing. 

“Tt is shameful, abominable, of you to say such 
a thing !” she cried, her voice tremulous with in- 

ignation. “I will never forgive you for that 
dastardly speech. Come, Argus.” 

She had mounted the broad oak stairs with 
light, swift foot before Lord Mallow could 
ogize. He was terribly crest-fallen. 

““T was a brute,” he muttered to himself. “ But 
I hit the bull’s-eye. It is that fellow she loves. 
Hard upon me, when I ask for nothing but to be 
her slave, and adore her all the days of my life. 
And I know that Carmichael would have been 
pleased. How lovely she looked when she was 
angry—her tawny hair in the fire-light, 
her great brown oy flashing! Yes, it’s the 
‘Ham squire cares for, and I’m out of 


it. Dll go and shoot the pheasants,” concluded 
Lord Mallow, savagely ; “ those beggars shall not. 


have it all their own way to-day.” © 


He went off to get his gun, in the worst humor 
he had ever been in since he was a child and 
cried for the moon. : 

He spent the whole day in a young oak plan- 
tation, ankle-deep in oozy mud, moss, and dead 
fern, making havoc among the innocent birds. 
He was in so blood-thirsty a temper that he felt 
as if he could have shot a covey of young chil- 


|} dren, had they come in his way, with all the fe- 


rocity of a modern Herod. 


“I think Pve spoiled Carmichael’s coverts for 


this year, at any rate,’”’ he said to himself as he 
tramped homeward in the early darkness, with no 
small hazard of losing himself in one of those 
ghostly plantations, which were all exactly alike, 
and in which a man might walk all day long 
without meeting any thing nearer humanity than 
a trespassing forest pony that had leaped a fence 
in quest of more sufficing food than the scanty 
herbage of the open woods. 

Lord Mallow got on better than might have 
been He went east when he ought to 
have gone west, and found himself in Queen’s 
Bower when he fancied himself in Gretnam Wood ; 
but he did not walk more than half a dofen miles 
out of his way, and he got home somehow at last, 
which was much for a stranger to the ground. 

The stable clock was chiming the quarter be- 

fore six when he went into the hall, where Vixen 
had left him in anger that morning. The great 
wood fire was burning gayly, and Captain Car- 
michael was sitting in a Glastonbury chair in 
front of it. ‘Went for the birds, after all, old 
fellow,” he said, without looking round, recog- 
nizing the tread of Lord Mallow’s shooting boots. 
“You found it too dismal in the house, I sup- 
pose? Consistently, abominable weather, isn’t 
it? You must be soaked to the skin.” - 
_ “4T suppose I am,” answered the other, care- 
lessly. ‘But. I’ve been soaked a.good many 
times before, and it hasn’t done me much harm. 
Thanks to the modern inventions of the water- 
proof makers, the soaking begins inside instead 
of out. I should call myself parboiled.” 

“Take off your oil-skins, and come and talk. 
You'll have a nip, won’t you?” added Captain 
Carmichael, ringing the bell. ‘ Kirschenwasser, 
Curacoa, Glenlivat—which shall it be ?” 

“ Glenlivat,” answered Lord Mallow, “and 
plenty of it. I’m_in the humor in which a man 
must either drink inordinately or cut his throat.” 

“ Were the birds unapproachable ?” asked Cap- 
tain Carmichael, laughing; “‘or were the dogs 
troublesome?” | 

“Birds and dogs were perfect; but— Well, 
I suppose I'd better make a clean breast of it, 
I’ve had a capital time here— Oh, here comes 
the whiskey. Hold your hand, old fellow!” cried 


Lord Mallow, as his host poured the Glenlivat ' 


somewhat recklessly into a soda-water tumbler. 
“You mustn’t take me too literally. . Just moist- 
en the bottom of the with whiskey before 
you put in the soda. That’s as much as I care 
about.” 

“All right. You were saying—” 

“That my visit here has been simply delight- 
ful, and that I must go to London by an early 


train to-morrow.”’ 


“ Paradoxical !” remarked the captain. “‘ That 
sounds like your well-bred servant, who tells you 
that he has ee to say against the situation, 
but he wishes to 
month. What’s the matter, dear boy? Do you 
find our Forest hermitage too dull?” 

“T should ask nothing kinder from Fate than 


to be allowed to spend my days in your Forest. 


Yes, I would say good-by to the green hills and 
vales of County Cork, and become that detesta- 
ble being, an absentee, if—if—Fortune smiled on 
me. But she doesn’t, you see, and I must go. 
Perhaps you may have perceived, Carmichael— 
perhaps you may not have been altogether averse 
from the idea—in a word, I have fallen over head 
and ears in love with your bewitching step-daugh- 
ter.’ 

* My dear fellow, I’m delighted! It is the thing 
I would have wished, had I been bold enough to 
wish for any thing so good. And of course Vio- 
let is charmed. ou are the very man for her.” 

“Am I? So I thought myself till this morn- 
ing. Unfortunately the young lady is of a differ- 
ent opinion. She has refused me.” 

“Refused you! Pshaw! they all begin that 
way. It’s one of the small diplomacies of the 
sex. They think they enhance their value by an 
assumed reluctance. Nonsense, man; try again. 
She can’t help liking you.” 

“I would try again every day for a twelve- 
month, if there were a scintilla of hope. My 
life should be a series of offers. But the thing 
is decided. I know from her manner, from her 
face, that I have no chance. I have been in the 
habit of thinking myself rather a nice kind of 
fellow, and the women have encouraged the idea. 
But I don’t answer here, Carmichael. Miss Tem- 
pest will have nothing to say to me.” 

““She’s a fool,” said Captain Carmichael, with 
his teeth set,and that dark look of his which 
meant harm to somebody. “I'll talk to her.” 

“My dear Carmichael, understand I'll have no 
coercion. If I win her, I must do it off my own 
bat. Dearly as I love her, if you were to bring 
her to me conquered and submissive, like Iphi- 
genia at the altar, I would not have her. I love 
her much too well to ask any sacrifice of inclina- 
tion from her. I love her too well to accept any 
thing less than her free unfettered heart. She 
can not give me that, and I must go. I had much 
rather bm should say nothing about me, either to 
her or her mother.” | 

“But I shall say a great deal to both,” ex- 
claimed the captain, desperately angry. ‘I am 
ey mma I am outraged by her conduct. What 
in Heaven’s name does this willful girl want in a 
husband? You have youth, good looks, good 

talent, tastes that harmonize with her 
own. You can give her a finer position than she 
has any right to expect. And she refuses you. 
She is a spoiled child, who doesn’t know her own 


‘we must 


‘as cold as ice and as silent as a statue. 


eave you at the end of his 


mind or her own advantage. She has a diabol- 
ical temper, and is as wild as a hawk. Egad! | 
congratulate you on your escape, Mallow. Sho 
was not born to make any man happy.” 

“Small thanks for your co tulations,”’. re. 
torted the Irishman. “She might have made me 
happy if she had chosen. I would have forgiven 
her tempers, and loved her for her wildness. 
She is the sweetest woman I ever knew; as fresh | 
and fair as your furzy hill-tops. But she is not 
for me. Fate never meant me to be so blessed.” 

“She will change her mind before she is many 
months older,” Captain Carmichael. “Her 
father and mother have spoiled her. She is a 
creature of whims and fancies, and must be rid. 
den on the curb.” 

“TI would ride her with the lightest snaffle-bit 
that ever was made,” protested Lord Mallow. 
“But there’s -no use in talking about it. You 
won’t think me discourteous or ungrateful if | 
clear out of this to-morrow morning, will you, Car. 
michael ?” | 

“Certainly not,” answered his host, “but I 
shall think you a confounded ass. Why not wait 
and try your luck again ?” , 

“Simply because I know it would be useless. 
Truth and candor shine in that girl’s eyes. She 
has a soul above the petty trickeries of her sex. 
No from her lips means No between this and 
eternity. Oh! thrice blessed will that man be to 
whom she answers Yes; for she will give him 
the tenderest, truest, most generous heart in cre- 
ation.” 

“You answer boldly for her on so short an 
acquaintance.” 

“T answer as & man who loves her, and who 
has looked into her soul,” replied Lord Mallow. 
“You and she don’t hit it overwell, I fancy.” 

“No. We began by disliking each other, and 
we have been wonderfully constant to our first 
opinions.” 

““T can’t understand—” 

“Can’t you? You will, perhaps, some day—if 
you ever have a handsome step-daughter who sets 
up her back against you from the beginning of | 
things. Have you ever seen a sleek handsome 
tabby put herself on the defensive at the ap- 
proach of a terrier, her back arched, her eyes 
flashing green lightnings, her tail lashing itself, 
her whiskers bristling? That’s my step-daughter’s 
attitude toward me, and I dare say before long I 
shall feel her claws. There goes the gong, and 
too. I’m sorry Miss Tempest has 
been such a fool, Mallow; but I must repeat my 
congratulations, even at the risk of offending 
you.’ ‘ 

There were no duets that evening. Vixen was 
She sat 
in the shadow of her mother’s chair after 
dinner, turning over the leaves of Doré’s “Ten- 
nyson,” pausing to contemplate Elaine with a 
half-contemptuous pity—a curious feeling that 
hurt her like a physical pain. _ 

“ Poor wretch !” she mused. “ Are there wom- 
en in our days so weak as to love where they 
can never be loved again, I wonder? - It is fool- 
ish enough in a man; but he cures himself as 
quickly as the mungoose that gets bitten by a 
snake, and runs away to find the herb which is 
an antidote to the venom, and comes back ready 
to fight the snake again.”’ 

“ Are we not going to have any music ?” asked 
Mrs. Carmichael, languidly, more interested in the 
picots her clever needle was executing on a piece 
of Italian point than in the reply. ‘‘ Lord Mal- © 
low, can not you persuade Violet to join you in 
one of those sweet duets of Mendelssohn’s ?”’ 

“Indeed, mamma, I couldn’t sing a note. I’m 
as husky as a raven.” 

“Pm not surprised to hear it,” said the cap- 
tain, a up from his study of Zhe Garden- 
er’s Chronicle. “‘No doubt you managed to catch 
cold last night while you were mooning upon the 
terrace with young Vawdrey.” | 

“‘ How very incautious of you, Violet !” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Carmichael, in her complaining tone. _ 

“T was not cold, mamma; I had my warm 
cloak.” | 

“But you confess you have caught cold. I 
detest colds; they always through a house. 
I shall be the next victim, Fie say; and with 
me a ¢eold is martyrdom. I’m afraid you must 
find us very dull, Lord Mallow, for New-Year’s 
Day, when people expect to be lively.. We ought 
to have had a dinner party.” 

“My dear Mrs. Carmichael, I don’t care a straw 
about New-Year’s Day, and I am not in a lively 
vein. This quiet evening suits me much better | 
than high jinks, I assure you.” | 

“It’s very good of you to say so.” 

“Come and play a game of billiards,” said 
Captain Carmichael, throwing down his paper. 

“Upon my honor, I'd rather sit by the fire and 
watch Mrs. Carmichael at her point lace. I’m 
in an abominably lazy mood after my tramp in | 
those soppy plantations,” answered Lord MajJlow, 
who felt a foolish pleasure—mingled with bitter- 
est regrets—in being in the same room with the 
girl he loved. 

She was hidden from him in het? shadowy cor- 
ner, shrouded on one side by the velvet drapery 
of the’ fire-place, on the other by her mother’s 
chair. He could only catch a glimpse of her au- 
burn plaits now and then as her head bent over 
her open book. He never heard her voice or 
met her eyes; and yet it was sweet to him to 
sit in the same room with her. 3 

“Come, Mallow, you can sing. something, at 
any rate,” said the captain, suppressing a yawn. 
“T know you can play your own accompaniment 
when you please. You can’t be too idle to give 
us one of Moore’s melodies.” 

“Tl sing, if you like, Mrs. Carmichael,” as- 
sented Lord Mallow; “but I’m afraid you must 


be tired of my so My répertoire is rather 
limited.” 

“Your songs are charming,” said Mrs. Car- 
michael. 

The Irishman seated himself at the distant 
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piano, struck 2 chord or two, and began the old 
melody, with its familiar refrain: 
“ Oh, there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
love's youne ‘Geen | | 
Before his song was finished Violet had kissed 
her mother and glided silently from the room. 
Lord Mallow saw her go, and there was a sudden 
break in his voice as the door closed upon her— 
a break that sounded almost like a suppressed 
sob ; 


When Vixen came down to breakfast next 
morning, she found the table laid only for three. 

“ What has become of Lord Mallow ?” she ask- 
ed Forbes, when he brought in the urn. 

“He left by an early train, ma’am. Captain 
Carmichael drove him to Lyndhurst.” : 

The old servants of the Abbey House had not 
yet brought themselves to speak of their new 
lord as “master.” He was always “Captain 
Carmichael.” 

The captain came in while Violet knelt by the 
fire playing with Argus, whom even the new rule 


~ had not banished wholly from the family sitting- 


rooms, 

The servants filed in for morning prayers, 
which Captain Carmichael delivered in a” cold 
hard voice. His manual of family worship was 
of concise and business-like form, and the whole 
ceremony lasted about seven minutes, Then the 

ousehold dispersed quickly, and Forbes brought 
in his tray of covered dishes. : 

“You can pour out the tea, Violet. Your 
mother is feeling a little tired, and will breakfast 
in her room,” 3 

“Then I think, if you'll excuse me, I'll have 
my breakfast with her,” said Vixen. “She'll be 
glad of my company, I dare say.” 

‘She has a headache, and will be better alone. 
Stop where you are, if you please, Violet. I have 
something serious to say to you.” 

Vixen left off pouring out the tea, clasped her 
hands in her lap, and looked at Captain Carmi- 
chael with the most resolute expression he had 
ever seen in a woman’s face. 

“ Are you going to talk to me about Lord Mal- 
low ?” she asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then spare yourself the trouble. It woul 
be useless.” 

“T can not conceive that you should be so be- 
sotted as to refuse a man who offers so much. A 
man who has wealth, rank, youth, good looks—” 

“Spare me the catalogue of your friend’s mer- 


_ its. I think him a most estimable person. I ac- 


knowledge his rank and wealth. But I have re- 
fused him.” 

“You will change your mind.” 

“‘T never change my mind,” 

“You will live to repent your folly, then, Miss 


‘Tempest: and all I hope is that your remorse 


may be keen. It is not one woman in a thou- 
sand who gets such a chance. What are you 


' that you should throw it away?” 


“T am a woman who would sooner cut my 
throat than marry a man I can not honestly love,” 
answered Vixen, with unblenching firmness. 

“T think I understand your motive,” said Cap- 
tain Carmichael. “Lord Mallow never had a 
chance with you. The ground was occupied be- 
fore he came, You are a very foolish girl to re- 
ject so good an offer for the sake of another 
woman’s sweetheart.” 

“How dare you say that to me?” cried Vixen. 
“You have usurped my father’s place; you have 
robbed me of my mother’s heart. Is not that 
cause en for me to hate you? I have only 
one friend left in the world, Roderick Vawdrey. 
And you would slander me because I cling to 
that old friendship, the last remnant of my hap- 
py childhood.” 

“You might have a dozen such friends, if 
friendship is all you want, and be Lady Mallow 
into the bargain,” retorted Captain Carmichael, 
scornfully. ‘“ You are a simpleton to send such 
a man away despairing. But I suppose it is idle 
to ask you to hear reason. I am not your father, 
and even if I were,I dare say you would take 
your own way in spite of me.” 

“* My father would not have asked me to mar- 
ry a man I did not love,” answered Vixen, proud- 
ly, her eyes clouding with tears even at the 
thought of her beloved dead; “and.he would 
have valued Lord Mallow’s rank and fortune no 
more than I do. But you are so fond of a bar- 
gain,” she added, her eye kindling and her lip 
curving with bitterest scorn. ‘You sold Bull- 
finch, and now you want to sell me.” 

“ By Heaven, madam, I pity the man who may 
be fool enough te buy you!” cried-the captain, | 
starting up from his untasted breakfast, and 
leaving Vixen mistress of the field. , ? 

(TO BE VONTINUED.] 
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-PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS. 


Tue town of Pine Bluff, in Jefferson County, 
Arkansas, is picturesquely situated on the Ar- 


- kansas River, and enjoys extensive facilities for 


commerce both by water and railroad. Our 
sketches on page 184 exhibit some of the char- 
acteristics of the place. The first sketch gives a 
view of tle public square, including the county 
court-house, and underneath it*is a scene sketch- 
ed during the trial of a noted horse-thief. Our 
readers will observe that almost every person in 
the room—judge, sheriff, jurymen, and specta- 
tors—has either a pipe or cigar betwecn-his lips. 

Another sketch shows the style of ferry-boats 


-used on the Arkansas River. In this instance the 


boat-hands are attempting to make a landing in 


the teeth of a strong wind. Underneath is a view 


of the city high school. .This building is about 
eighty feet square, three stories in height, and well 
arranged for school purposes. Pine Bluff now 
contains a population of about 5000, and its git- 
uation, in the most flourishing eg ame 
region of the State, will probably insure rapi 
progress and prosperity. | 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ProressorR EICHWALD, an eminent Russian 
paleontologist, many years ago collected some 
remarkable fossil vertebrates in various parts 
of Russia, and ie ye several elaborate mem- 
oirs describing their character and relationships. 


The acquisition of this collection has been a. 


subject of desire by some of the principal mase- 
ums of the world, and it is stated that among 
other applicants the late Mr. Gzorcs PzaBopy 
had nearly concluded ents for the pur- 
chase when the death of Professor. ErcuwaLp 
arty wey its consummation. It is probable 

at, had this purchase been effected, it would 
ultimately have found its way to Yale College, 
and beer included in the treasures placed in the 
museum of the institution by Professor O. C. 
Marsu, Mr. PeasBopy’s nephew. It is now an- 
nounced that the collection embraces over 30,000 
specimens, and has been presented by the widow 
to the University of St. Petersburg. | 


Naturalists are not pws | to lack convenient 
catalogues of current publications in all parts 
of the world relating to their specialties. The 
her Anzeiger of Professor J. Victor 
Carus has already been referred to as a work 
of great value, and with the beginning of 1879 
Messrs. R. FRIEDLANDER & Son, of Berlin, book- 
sellers, issue a new work under the title of Na- 
ture Novitates, containing a bibliographic list of 
current literature of all nations on natural his- 
tory and the exact sciences. This is furnished 
at a nominal price to all who apply forit. , 


Mr. L. 8. Bouton, one of the founders of the 
Royal neg of Arts, of the Mauritius, estab- 
lished in 1829, has recently died in that country. 
He was for a long time a curator and direetor 
of the museum of the society. , | 


The enterprise of Mr. James GORDON BENNETT 
in preparing two vessels for arctic exploration, 
the one to proceed by way, of Spitzbergen and 
the other by Behring Straits, is already well 
known to our readers. The steamer Jeanette/has 
been eee to the Behring Straits service, and 
is, we understand, already in San Francisco. 

A bill has been introduced into Congress by 
Mr. Woop authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to accept this vessel and take charge of her. The 
bill provides that it is to be fitted up with any 
material on hand, and authority is oven to en- 
list the necessary crew and to provide the naval 
Officers; and the expense, at least the pay of 
the men, will be subsequently refunded by Mr. 
BENNETT. 

It is not improbable that this vessel will be 
made useful in the search for and relief of the 
Vega, Professor NORDENSKJOLD’s steamer, which, 
in the opinion of some, has been frozen in near 
East. Bay, on the western shore of Behring 
Straits. It is asserted that she is in company 
with a number of American whalers, likewise 
caught in the ice by the premature advance of 
winter. | 

An overland expedition is to be sent by way 
of Siberia by order of the.Russian government; 
and a vessel, it is understood, will soon be on its 
way, vid tiie Suez Canal and Japan, to be in read- 
iness to go tiorth at the earliest possible moment. 


The terrible epidemic of yellow fever in the 
South during the summer of 1878 induced the 
appointment of a joint commission by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, which was au- 
thorized to call to its aid a board of experts, 
for the popes of investigating the whole sab- 
ject, and the causes which tend to the develop- 
ment and pro tion of the disease, as well as 
the means of its repression, whether by quar- 
antine or otherwise. This board, composed of 
representative men from different parts of the 
country, including, of course, those from the 
Southern States, has prosecuted its labors with 

reat industry, sending committees to the local- 
fies where the disease originated and to which 
it was extended. This board has just _ ished 
a report to Congress on the subject of epidemic 
diseases. The conclusions to which they came 
are in large technical, and are better fitted 
for a medical journal than for the Weekly, but it 
may be s that there is a decided preference 
on the part of the commission for a rigid quar- 
antine as an initial step in all measures taken 
for the prévention of this plague, 


Another'distinguished geologist, and the head 
of the Geological Survey of ay has recently 
died, in the person of Professor B. GasTaLDI, at 
the age of sixty. His first essays in natural sci- 
ence were in the line of anatomy and paleontol- 
ogy; but before long he applied himself almost 
exclusively to physical geology, in which he be- 
came a proficient. He was especially conversant 
with the geology of the Alps, a large portion of 
which he traversed on foot for the purpose of 
more satisfactory ination. He was one of 
the founders of the Italian Alpine Club. 


Victor GILIHANI, one of the founders of the 
ara. a of Italy, died in Turin on the 
27th of May. | 


The subject of n oysters has lately been: 
brought to the attention of the health officers 
of Washington as possibly indicating col- 
or an unhealthy article of food. A critical ex- 
amination, however, has shown nothing in the 
oyster at all likely to be injurious to man. 
spectroscopic examination has revealed, as has 
been done before, the presence of minute traces 
of iron, but the amount of metal in a bushel of 
oysters would be scarc excepting 
to thespectroscope. It.is probable, indeed, that 
this examination, which is still in progress, will 
show the same in oysters entirely uncolored, and 
in regard to which no suspicion exists. The al- 
leged spectroscopic determination of copper In 
some green oysters requires confirmation. 

It is now pretty well understood that the green 


eolor is due to a minute diatomaceous It 


is well known that in Europe green oysters are 
preferred to others, and that the color is impart- 
ed by placing oysters fora certain period in pots 
on the shore, in which these diatoms are found 
o occur in great number. 
‘ In farther illustration of this fact it may be 
stated that the attention of the Academy of Sci- 
ence of Philadelphia was recently called by Pro- 
fessor Leipy to his observation: during the 
summer of large patches of a yellowish-green 
substance on the beach between high and low 
water marks. This, on being subjected to mi- 


_ food of the oyster and clam 


croscopical examination, was found to consist of 
a single species of diatom ( Amphiprora constricta). 
This was in a state of extreme activity, and such 
as readily to bring it within reach of the oysters, 
clams, and other lamellibranch mollusks. Its 
power of motion was such that even when shaken 


- up with a quantity of sand it very soon worked 


its way out to the surface, upon which it formed 


| a thin scum. 


It is bable that a very rg, rtion of the 
is derived from mi- 
nute vegetation, especially from some species of 
ocean diatoms, not all being colored, however. 
The one to which Professor Lerpy refers did 
not exceed 0,003 of an inch in length. 


- Among recent deaths in Germany deserving 
notice in a scientific journal is that of Dr. W1LL- 
1AM ENGELMANN, for many F tows the head of the 
establishment of WiLL1aM ENGELMANY, in Leip- 
sic. This house has been long noted for the ex- 
tent and importance of its scientific publica- 
tions, not exceeded in this respect by any other 
in existence. His death took place on the 23d 
of December last, ; 


The death of the widow of the late Professor 
Farabay is announced as having taken place in’ 
the early part of January. 


Among the varicus substances used for pre- 
serving meats, borax has constituted the basis 
of not a few, the more important and better 
known being the Swedish invention bearing the 
name of aseptin, which has been recommended: 
especially for the preservation of fish. Accord- 
ing to Le Bon, however, while this preserves 
meats very well, after a few weeks the use of 
the meat so preserved causes serious intestinal 
trouble, as being really more or less poisonous. 
He therefore that it should be positively 
prohibited. 

He states that several companies who had 
commenced preserving American meat with bo- 
rax have been obliged to give it up, and he con- 

siders even salt as undesirable, ne objection 
to the use of salt he bases on the following con- 
siderations: The most nutritive part of the meat 
is the juice, of which thirty to forty per cent. can 
be eliminated by pressure. If meat is plunged 
in a saline solution, or the surface is covered 
with salt, an exchange rapidly takes place be- 
tween the soluble principles of the meat and 
those of the saline solution, thus destroying its 
food value, even though the meat is not mate- 
rially changed in general appearance. 

e e only proper methods, therefore, accordin 
to Lg Bon, of preserving meat, are by cold an 
by PasTEuR’s process. e promises to present 
some applications of this, which he considers a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Apu .tegzatTion of food is a subject to which the at- 
tention of the public has been specially directed of 
late. We say food, but the fact is that almost every 
thing we eat, drink, and wear is, in part at least, some- 
thing different from what it pretends to be. In regard 
to food and drink, in many cases doubtless the adul- 
teration is in itself harmless, except that the &rticles 
tampered with are less nutritious than pure ones. 
But manifestly the original design of adulterations is 
to defraud the purchaser for the benefit of the dealer 
or the manufacturer. By mixing an inferior article 


with one of good quality, by substituting one thing for- 


another, by the admixture of damaged substances with 
those which are uninjured, by dilutions, and in various 
other ways, customers are systematically cheated. If 
the retail dealer does not know the quality of the arti- 
cle he offers for sale, he is in fault: it is a part of his 
business to inform himself. But if purchasers are in- 
different to the well-known fact that they are con- 
stantly using adulterated articles, and prefer to be 
cheated rather than make an effort to remedy the evil, 
of course the evil will continue and increase. Coffee, 
for example, is very generally adulterated, and some 
persons do not object to an admixture of a small pro- 
portion of chiccory. But those who desire the pure 
article find it almost impossible to get the ground cof- 
fee without a percentage of chiccory. And when, to 
protect themselves, they buy roasted coffee whole, 
they perhaps do not know that there are several pro- 
cesses for preparing a “‘ coffee bean” out of chiccory and 
from other foreign substances, some of which are far 
less desirable than even chiccory. There are at least a 
score of substances which have been largely employed 
to adulterate our favorite breakfast beverage. Numer- 
ous other articles on our tables would be found im- 
pure if subjécted to proper testa. The following sim- 
ple test is said to detect with certainty the presence of 
chiccory in ground coffee: On the surface of a glass of. 
water put about half a tea-spoonful of the coffee to be 
examined ; stir it in with the water rapidly for nearly 


half a minute; if the water becomes immediately cel- | 


ored, and several grains sink to the bottom, it is a 
sure indication that the sample is not pure. ) Pure cof- 
fee gives only the slightest tint to the water, and rare- 


ly if ever any of its grains sink to the bottom, unless | able, 


left to stand for several hours. | 


Sensational letters published in the St. Petersbuig 
Golos state that hundreds of bodies of those who died 
from the plague at Astrakhan in December are yet un- 
buried. 


England’s war with the Zulus bids fair to be one of the 
most serious which she has carried on in South Africa. 
The immediate cause of hostilites was the redress de- 
manded by the British government for certain brutal 
acts committed against refugee women who had 


sought shelter in Natal, and the non-performance of 


certain regulations made at the time Cetywayo was 
made King. As Zululand is a vast region, and is in- 
habited by something like 300,000 natives, who are a 
powerful and warlike race, it is not likely to be sa 
dued without a long struggle. 4 


In order to prevent the introduction of diseased meat 
into the market, the Brooklyn Board of Health has or- 
dered the proprietors of several slanghter-houses in 
Williamsburg and elsewhere throughout the city to re- 
port to the board all cattle that may be sent there for 
slaughter. As soon as word.is received that animals 
have been received, an inspector or veterinary surgeon 
will visit the place and examine them. . 


A Danish sailor famed Goldsmith proposes to sail 
across the Atlantic from Boston next summer, aecom- 
panied by his wife, in an open boat eighteen and a 
half feet long. He meditates a trip around the world, 


going to Norway, Sweden, by the North Sea to Scot- 


land, By the Mediterranean to Alexandria, through the 
Suez Canal to Aden, across the Indian Ocean to India, 
through the Straits of Malacca, thence northward to 
Singapore, Hong-Kong, and Jeddo, and finally across 
the Pacific to San Francisco, which place he expects 
to reach in the fail of 1881. From the Golden Gate he 
will come East to Boston by rail. The boat is so con- 
structed with air-tight compartments that it will float 
even if filled with water. | ; ; 


In Malden, Massachusetts, the Board of Health has 
a resolution, of which the following is an ex- 
tract: “ No child from any family in which a case of 
scarlet fever or diphtheria has occurred or shall here- 
after occur shal] attend any school in this town with- 
out a certificate from a physician that all danger of 
contagion from the disease has ceased. No member of 
any family wherever there is cr has occurred a case of 
the above diseases should communicate or mingle with 
other people unless by consent of the attending phy- 
sician.” 


Early in February it was stated in Boston newaspa- 
pers t@—% all the ice companies in that vicinity had 
done well, many of them having laid in enough to 
last.nearly two years. The ice garnered is thick and 
of good quality, and it is predicted that the price will 


be low next summer. . 


Subscriptions to the New Armory: Fund of the Sev- 
enth Regiment have of late become: so inadequate to 
the proper prosecution of the work that the General 


Committee has decided to have the regiment borrow © 


the amount necessary to complete and -finish the new 
building without delay. Subscriptions are still so- 
licited, as every contribution will reduce the amount 
of the proposed loan. When the armory is sufficiently 
completed, a grand fair will be held in it—probably 
next October—and it is believed that from this and 
other sources sufficient money will be raised to cancel 
any indebtedness incurred. 

The first pile of the new ocean pier at Long Branch 
was sunk on February, 10, in the presence of a large 
namber of spectators. This is called the anchor pile, 


and is about twenty feet from the bank and two hun- © 


dred from low-water mark. In the hollow pile was 
deposited a bottle containing New York papers, a his- 
tory of the proposed pier, and an address to be read by 
whoever, in future ages, “should dig up that pile.” . 


Reports from the South indicate that the yellow 
fever is not wholly eradicated from certaiu sections. 
It is thought by physicians that. the exhuming and 
removal of bodies has*caused a re-appearance of the 
disease, and that unless the authorities prohibit this 
the fever will again occur with its former malignity. 


The bodies of many wealthy persons were buried in -. 


Potter’s Fields, their relatives having fled to the North, 
and when it was thought that the weather was cold 
enough, arrangements were made fo remove them. 
But it is now believed that the frost has not penc- 
trated deep enough to destroy the sources of danger. 


General Melikoff has ordered the formation of a ini!- 
itary cordon along the entire course of the Volga to 
prevent the spread of the plague. The military au- 
thorities have dispatched seventeen additional doctors 
to the infected districts. Genera] Melikoff is taking 
very energetic measures there. A correspondent of 
the Novoe Vremya telegraphs that General Melikoff, 
finding the local prisons in a shockingly filthy cot:- 


dition ‘and overcrowded, threatened the officers with — 


death if such a condition of things continued. 


It is a relief to know that in consequence of the ef- 
forts of the Brooklyn Board of Health the Governor 


of New York has prohibited the sale of the milk from: 


several hundred cows confined in stables connected 
with distilleries at Blisaville, Long Island. ‘These sta- 
bles had been visited by inspectors, the cows were dis- 
eased, and yet every day thousands of quarts were re- 


tailed to unsuspecting customers.. Governor Robinaon — 


ordered the stables to be quarantined. Certain milk- 


men who, contrary to orders, offered this milk for sale, 


were promptly arrested; and one day six hundred 
quarts of “‘ swill milk” were thrown into the sewer, in 
compliance with the orders of the Sanitary Superin- 
tendent. It is believed that much of the prevailing 
sickness and mortality among children is due to the 
use of this poisonous milk. .- 


In London the other day an officer seized a number 
of sacks of flour containing seventy-eight per. cent. of 
plaster of Paris ; and.it was proved that a baker had 
made and sold 114 loaves of bread therefrom. On ac- 
count of a legal technicality, it is said that the Lord 
Mayor refused to condemn the lot or prohibit its sale. 
Finally the merchant who had advanced money on the 
shipment, on the representation -that the bags con- 
tained flour, instituted an action for conspiring to ob- 
tain money on false pretenses and with intent to de- 
fraud, and thus the impostor was arrested. 


The British Quarterly Review for J anuary, in an arti- 
cle entitled “‘ London Gas,” expresses its full belief in 
the advantages of the electric light, and thinks that a 
subdivided electric light is not only possible but prob- 


nounced to take place in this city in April or May, 
when there will be an exhibition of two popular styles 
of playing, and there will also be two series of prizes. 


The wealth of Engiand is computed at $39,200,000,000 
the wealth of France at $40,300,000,000. : 


In 1876 the entire quantity of meat imported: into 


Great Britain {8 stated at 16,165,632 pounds. In 


the amount had increased to 53,661,216 pounds. These 
statements are made with regard to the American 
trade alone. The Pall Mall Gazette, in speaking of the 
increasing dimensions of tifis trade, remarks that “ ev- 


ery year Europe can spare fewer cattle, and it is to - 


America we must look to make up the deficiency iu 
the home supply.” 


Among the towns now quarantined on the Lower 


- Volga are severa] of the chief commercial centres in 


Eastern Russia. Saratoff, about 400 miles above As- 
trakhan, is an important manufacturing town; Samara, 
a little higher up, is the centre of.trade in i esos 
or fermented mare’s milk, so largely used for medicinal 
purposes. The traffic of Astrakhan in furs and stufi« 
of various kinds is well known. That the value of the 
Volga trade is appreciated by the Russian government 
is shown by the money which has been expended upon 
the new railways that have lately united Sarafoff and 
Tzaritzin with lines centring in Moscow. The direc- 


. tion in which the plague is spreading makes it a mos 


serious calamity to Russia. 


A “Grand Combination Billiard Tournament” is an- | 
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SOCIAL PASTIMES 
IN INDIA. 


W2Harever else may = = 
cers and their families = == = = 
whom destiny © has 
compelled to accept 
an appointment to In. 
dis, there is at least 
of amusement, 
climate is such as 
to render Europeans 
indisposed for labor of 
any sort; there are al: 
ways plenty of native 
* servants to do all the 
_ 4 work that is 
‘ry, and the only re- 
source is gayety of one 
kind oranother, One 
lady, in detailing her | 
land had sent. to wear 
out their days at the 
cantonment of Banga- 
lore, tells us: There! 
was no lack of amuse- 
ment, if the heat, to 
which I was unaccus- 
tomed, had not ener- 
vated me so that I 
lost my interest in 
such things. Ball suc- 
ceeded to ball, dinner 
-to dinner, and there 
was the usual amount * 
of dancing and flirting 
and eating at both ; 
there were excellent 
races and plenty of 
reviews and brigades, 
to say nothing of mi- 
nor pleasures.” 

Whatever the feel-. 
ings may be with 
which an English regi- 
ment leaves the shores | 
of its native island, a 
glance at an Indian 
station like that of | 
Bangalore is sufficient. | 
to convince even the | 
most apprehensive of 
its members that the 
life before them has | 
its compensations. At 
this place the centre 
of the cantonment is 
which looks like a | = 
well-kept common.” | 
This open space is . 
lined by rows:of white 
houses, each standing 
cottage-like in its own . af = 
garden, and at the first 
view suggests an Eng- 

- lish village on a large © 
scale. The houses, al- 
though they differ in 
size, are all built after 
the same pattern; and . 
the grounds also are 
nearly always laid out 
in the same style. 
Bangalore has asplen- 
_did ball-room and race- 
course, one of the best 
of circulating. libra- 
ries, and a band gar- 
den that rivals any in 
all India. There are 
several excellent ho- 
tels, a number of im- = 

a few handsome resi- AN = | 
stances the European = = Wo 
officers who have per- : 

manent appointments 
to this post have tak- 
en great pains to or- “ag 
nament and beautify |i 
their dwellings. Most = 
of the regimental offi- 
‘cers of Bangalore live 

on their own lines; 
that is, they occupy 
houses clustered to- 
gether and close to 
the huts or barracks 

in which- their men 
are located. This con- 
tiguity is naturally 
productive of a great 
dea! of intimacy in the 
corps, and—alas for 
‘human nature !—of a 
great deal of squab- 
bling at times. 

One of the institu. 
tions in India which 
does much toward ~ | 
promoting social intercourse among the English | garding the adjustment of rival claims. Ladies, | to get over the ground in a very h in i : : } ; der. 

’ A > ’ ry ha independ- which ma serv. and .U 

_Tesidents is = presuming upon the consideration usually accord- | ent sort of style, provided he is too parsioular in which on 
eabon - a rs AS ~ pd on yon to fees 4 sex by the other, are apt to turn hap- about his bed, and is contented to eat the ever- | selves to please their guests. The owner of the | at Mysore as the guest ™ 
wall wo Boies and other gonveniences pf |out on the veranda finish | curr and rss, which, fn the opinion of | Red Lio, durbar surgeon tothe Rajah | aetapar fr thse pr 

tion, at of bungalow is left under the charge of a govern- | a right to comma a. dee the 
fifteen roads, peon,” who is bound to supply the travel-| Hospitality is. a virtue carried even to excess | welcome to all that was rarel ais sed settee’ 
built bie he delight in enter- | in his house left unoccupied Probably no estab- | front | was occupié ious 

| : ae Fh rform the office | taining stran rticularly if they have but | | ar : the Hii of 
ber, and it frequently happens that so many ap- | of cook, if desired to do so. In this manner the | recent y ‘trom! or Europe. call fr t 


ply for shelter at once that difficulties ensue re- | English excursionist in India generally contrives | There was at one time a certain house in Mysore | house was large and beautifully furnished, for | and the gentleme” “JP Cigars 
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mder-in-Chief, as he 
holiday, halted 
»and the rooms 

~~ personages were 
of their occupants. 
carpeted veranda 
Couches, whilst the 
tables 
€ house migh 
ther 
Ogars and news- 


EARLY TEA. 


papers at the same time. It is some such enter- 
tainment as this from which the merry party in 
the accompanying illustration have just returned, 
for the artist- writes: “Our engraving represents 
a party of people returning from ‘early tea,’ which 
has been held in the veranda of a country house 
in Southern India. It is in general a sociable 
sort of gathering.’ - After having spent a portion 
of the early morning riding, or playing at tennis 
or Badminton, as the case may be, they stop in to 


have a chat with a neighbor before going hame 


Wy 

pri 

4! 


ff 


to dress for breakfast. As soon as the sun be- 
comes too hot for walking or riding, the veranda 
makes a cool and pleasant lounging place. Be- 
yond this lies the drawing-room, which, with its 
pretty ornaments, luxurious couches, and long 
swinging punkah, forms a further refuge when 
the scorching rays begin to fall upon the veranda. 
By this time, however, the horses outside begin 
to stretch their necks and whinny, to imply that 
they too would like something in the way of re- 
freshments. Usually attention is paid to their 


in) 


4 


BRT 
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} 
wants by their masters and mistresses, who, in 
India as elsewhere, are apt to include their horses 
among the animals they delight to pet. The 
white suits and vola hats*of the gentlemen, the 
bright faces of the ladies in their trim habits, 
and the unusual style of the house in which we 
find ourselves, all contribute to make up a picture 


like, and yet remarkably unlike, any thing that 


may be met with in England.” | 
_Horse-back riding is an amusement ally 
dear to the English residents of India. Many la- 


dies are exceedingly * 
enthusiastic in regard 
to it, and spend hours 
of every day in the | 
saddle. The author 

of a charming volume 

called Gup (the Hin- =: 
doostanee for gossip, 
which flourishes to as - 3 
great arfextent in the 


in other quarters of 
the globe) tells—-us 


of her experiences as 
an equestrian, but is 
very decided. about 
giving a preference to 

the native pony when 

it is a question of ex- © 
ploring the jungle or 
traversing the roads 

of the hill country. 

She says: “I used 
occasionally to ride a 

pony whilst in Ran- 
goon, but for explo- 
rations -in the sur- | 
rounding jungle noth- 
ing was so convenient 
or sure-footed as a 
native pony. The one 

I kept for my partieu- 
lar use was, acknowl- 
edged to be a great 
beauty, being thirteen 


an unusual height for __ 
a Pegu pony, and ren- 3; 
dered him valuable 

in proportion. Ajax 

was black, built like 

a little dray-horse for 
strength, and very 
clever at jumping. 

We had another, a 
gray, called Saxon, 
which was a_ pret- 

tier pony than Ajax, 
though not so large, 

but he had a hard 
mouth, which is one 

of the peculiar faults 

of that breed. Ajax 

cost twenty-five and 
Saxon twenty pounds, 

both very high prices 
for*Pegu ponies, for 

ten pounds is consid- 

ered a very large sum — 

to give for one. Tke 

little mares that are 

too small for breed- . 
ing (some of them not 
being much larger 
than Newfoundland 

dogs) can be had for 

very small prices, va- . 

rying from one pound 

to three. The Pegu 

ponies are very small, 

and generally very ob- 

stinate ; they are diffi- 

cult to sit upon for 

any one who has been 
accustomed to ride a | 
horse, on account of Ie ; 
their ambling paces, i" 
by which they almost 
wriggle their riders 


off; their disposition 
for shying is alse very ‘ 
great. They are the — 1 


only creatures, how- 
ever, fitted to ride 
through a country 
which is more than 
half jungle, and which 
possesses no roads to - 
speak of. My horse , 
was continually fall- 
ing with me, through 
awkwardness: in at- 

, tempting to climb 
over slippery banks, 
or Jump over roots in 
the jungle, whilst I 

=; never met with an ac- 

cident‘on a Pegu pony 

but once. I was ac- . 

‘ companying my hus- 

band and a friend in 

an expeditidn through 

the jungle, the gentle- 

men walking, whilst I ; 

rode a pony named +a 

Sandy. At one part 


upon the dry bed of 
a water-course, which 
‘was. some six feet 
deep, and across 
which a rough nar- 
row bridge of planks 
had been thrown, I 
had no fear of cross. 
ing it, particularly as , 
my friend had his : 


hand on my bridle-rein; but as Sandy reached 


the middle he 


feet firmly upon the bridge, refused, 
wise, to stir either backward or forward. 


halted, and, planting his fore- 
donkey- 
The 


gentleman who led him gave him a cut with his 
stick, when the brute instantly commenced to 
back toward the edge of the planks, and, get- | 


ting his hind-feet over, threw me off in 


gle into the. bed 
fought with the 


his strug- 
of the water-course. My friend 
pony for a minute, and then; by 


sheer strength and the use of the reins, hauled 


Indian peninsula as - 


many a pleasant story i 


hands high, -which is 


of the way we came ata 
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him on to the planks again and forced him over 
to the other.side. In the mean while, I was lying 
on my back in the ‘nullah.’ However, my hus- 
band came to my assistance, and I was glad to be 
able to ride home\again, and to be thankful that 


Sandy had not alighted on top of me, when I . 


might have been killed, instead of only bruised.” 
_» An Indian station is by no means an unpleas- 
ant place for young and pretty ladies who are 
fond of attention. The preponderance of the 
sterner sex over the fairer one at such points is 
so great that a laily possessing the least attrac- 
tion is almost certain te be surrounded by ad- 
mirers at all hours of the day and night. The 
following story, although wearing a slightly ex- 

rated air to incredulous minds, is solemnly 
vouched for by the author of Gup as ha been 
related to her by an intimate friend, Mrs. D-——, 
whose word is not|to be doubted: 


“She told. me that at the time they sailed tos? 
_India.there were two sergean 


ts of the name of 
D—— in the regiment, one of whom (not her 


. husband) died on the passage out; and when 


the troops’were landed at Madras the informa- 
tion of his death was sent to head-quarters. 
Their destination was Bangalore, and they 
marched by slow jstages. When within a few 
miles of the place, as they were halting for the 
last time, a detachment of one of the other regi- 
ments in Bangalore marched out with their band 


to play them into the cantonment—a compliment 


usually paid to troops in India. Mrs. D——, who 
was a very pretty woman, was seated at break- 
fast with her husband on this occasion, when a 
fine, handsome’ sergeant, armed with a large bou- 
quet of flowers anil some fruit, popped his head 
into the tent, and having introduced himself, 
made his little offering to Mrs. D——, and sat 
down with them. He had not sat there many min- 
utes, however, when another non-commissioned 


. Officer, bigger and better-looking than the first, and 


carrying a basket of fresh butter and eggs, also 
entered, and having, notwithstanding the frowns 
of his comrade, presented his gifts to Mrs. D——-, 
and seen them most graciously accepted, took a 
seat likewise. Mrs; D—— and her husband hard- 
ly knew what to make of their new friends, they 
appeared so very eager to make themselves agree- 
able, but they both in thinking them the 
most hospitable and sociable strangers they had 
ever come across, and that if every one in India 


_was as kind and anxious to ingratiate himself, the 


place must be patadise. In the course of con- 
versation, however, Sergeant D-—— happened to 


speak of his wife. 
“**Oh1 you’re a married man, then ?’ observed 


one of the strangers, apparently relieved by the- 


news. | 
“** Of course I ani,’ replied the husband ; ‘why, 
there she is.’ | 
“* That your wife!’ exclaimed the first 
with intense surprise. 
“““Why, we heard you had died coming over,’ 
was the rapid exclamation. 
“* Wethought you were the other D——..’ And 
then their rage melted away in laughter. | 
“*There are four others coming to meet you 
with presents.’ 
“** You'll have enough butter to last you for a 


eek. 

“** You'll be able to smother yourself with flow- 
ers, Mrs. if:you like.’ 

“*But why—how—what ‘is the reason of it?’ 
exclaimed husband and wife, still mystified. 

“Then it all came out; the reports that Ser- 
geant D——— had ja very pretty wife, and that 
Sergeant D——— had died on the voyage out, had 
become jumbled up together in the non-commis- 


sioned officers’ quarters at Bangalore; the result 


had some half- 


of which was that Mrs. D 


_ dozen aspirants to the honor of her hand before 
. she knew what their intentions were or was in a 


position to accept any of them. The two suitors 
above mentioned having got over their disap- 
pointment, entered heartily into the joke of de- 
ceiving their rivals, and the whole party sat out 
quietly the visitatians of some four or five other 
men; all of whom appeared laden with some of.- 
fering or other for the supposed widow of Ser- 
geant D——, whose good looks had preceded her 


to Bangalore. But when at last the grand expla- 


nation was given, it all passed off very amicably. 

““*1’m very sorry, for your sakes, that I ain’t 
dead,’ said Sergeant D , jocosely, ‘but as I'm 
alive, and I can’t help it, suppose we make the 
best of a bad job, and all have a good breakfast 


CONCERNING GHOSTs. 
We may be said now to be above the terror of 


« ghosts; but for long ages they were a cause of 


misery, a cruel nightmare preying upon the in- 


_fantine mind of man as it slept or lay half awake 


in its cradle. -Death was believed to change men 
much for the worse, and to transform even their 
nature. Tylor has brought together many in- 
stances of this belief: 

“The Australians have been known to consid- 
er the ghosts of the unburied dead as becoming 
malignant demons. New-Zealanders have sup- 
posed the souls of their dead to e 80 
changed in nature as to be malignant to their 
nearest and dearest friends in life. The Caraibs 
said that of man’s various souls some go to the 
sea-shore and capsize boats, others to the forests 
to be evil spirits. Among the Sioux Indians the 
fear of the ghost’s vengeance has been found to 
Of some tribes in 
Central Africa it may be said that their main re- 
ligious-doctrine is the belief in ghosts, and that 
the main characteristics of these ghosts is to do 
harm to the living. The Patagonians live in ter- 
ror of the souls of their wizards, which become 
evil demons ‘after death. Turanian tribes of 
North Asia fear their shamans even more when 
dead than when alive, for they become a special 
class of spirits who are the hurtfulest in all na- 
ture, and who among the Mongols plague the liv- 


on purpose to make them bring offerings. In 
Chine be is held that multitudes of wretched 
destitute spirits in the world below, such as souls 
of lepers and beggars, can sorely annoy the liv- 
ing; therefore at certain times they are appeased 
with offerings of food, scant and be 
man who feels unwell, or fears a mishap in busi- 
ness, will prudently have some mock clothing 
and mock money burhed for these ‘ gentlemen of 
the lower regions.’ Notions of this sort are 
widely prevalent in Indo-China and India. There 
whole orders of demons were formerly human 
souls, especially of people left unburied or slain 
by plague or violence ; of bachelors, or of women 
who died in childbirth, and who henceforth wreak 
their vengeance on the living.” 

And we read in Ettmiiller’s Alt-Nordische Stu- 
dien: “ Arwit and Asmund were friends. 
They swore eternal friendship, and that the first 
to die would soon be followed by the other to the 
grave. Arwit’s hour came, and he was buried, 
with his horse and dog, in a cavern. Asmund 
did not long delay to fulfill his promise. Accord- 
ingly he caused the sepulchre to be opened, en- 
tered it, and seated himself near the body; then 
the large stone was rolled on the cavern’s mouth, 
and he was shut from the world. It happened 
that some days afterward the Swedes, led by 
Erik, invaded the country. Being apprised that 
the mound contained rich treasure, they proceed- 
ed'to open it. Asmund was discovered. Ghast- 
ly he stared, with clothes torn, hair dishevelled, 
his white face smeared with blood. He declared 
that every night Arwit came to life again, fero- 
cious by hunger. Arwit having devoured the 
flesh of the horse and dog, fell unawares upon his 
friend and brother, and bit off his left ear. -Ev- 
ery night the battle raged afresh. He, Asmund, 
with his unbroken sword, had split Arwit’s skull 
and smashed his ribs.” 

This story throws a lurid light on what was 
believed to be the state of the defunct souls. 
Not absolutely dead, they were constantly starv- 
ing; at most times they remained motionless, but 
now and again they would be relieved by some 
water, by some drops of milk or blood or honey, 
by the wind bringing them smells of viands, 
fumes of sacrifices, which they eagerly sniffed. 
Dire hunger impelled them to fall upon all car- 
rion. The Erloer Sortok of Greenland attacks 
the dead on their way to heaven and spoils them 
of their viscera. The Boothams of South India 
take advantage of human offal and excrement, as 
do the flies. Rabbis caution us that some recess- 
es in the house are swarming with them. “Ghosts 
are the very hunger, they are famine itself. Roam- 
ing every where, they devoured not only dead 


corpses but also the living bodies, for in former 


times every ailment was supposed to be the work 
of a demon who preyed upon the vital parts, fed 
upon man’s substance, like some hideous tape- 


worm located in the entrails. They are the serv-. 


ants of death, the emissaries of the grave. Some, 
it is true, protect their kith, are well-doers to 
their own family, but doers of evil to all others. 
On the whole they are mischievous beings. 
Touched by them, any man or animal sickens or 
dies ; the flower withers which they graze. They 
extract and absorb the essence of things as they 
iook upon them. They pass over the orchards 
as a killing frost, over the wheat as a 
blighting wind. If they enter a man who be of 
their are A and of their especial favorites, by a 
rare miracle he may become a genius, a seer, or 
a prophet; but as a rule he is turned into a fool, 
a demoniac, or an epileptic. If they enter their 
victim but en passant, their presence means sore 


eyes, oppression, fever, gout, rheumatism, and‘ 


other ailments. What says the folk-lore ?—“ He 
who steps over the graves gets a rash; he who 
reads the epitaphs on the tombstones, his mem- 
ory is weakened... .He who smells flowers - 
ered in cemeteries loses the scent... .Levers are 
estranged when earth from a church-yard is 
thrown between them... .A pregnant woman mis- 
carries when she walks over a coffin. .. .He who 
brushes a ghost unawares is shot by the elves in 
the loins. . . .‘ Between the living and the dead,’ 
teaches the Talmud, ‘the partition can never be 
too deep. Put a rock, put a wall between you 
and them,gnd if you can not do more, turn the 
head away from them.’ How should not the 
ghosts“be dreaded? They are pestilence, they 
are Black Death, which carries off populations at 
once. Wheri they are packed close r, they 
push, rend, and tear; they cause uakes in 
the subterranean depths, and in the atmosphere 


storms, tempests, and cyclones. Witches are. 


fiendish souls which have located themselves in a 
human body like some crab in a strange shell, or 
have been called up by some conjurer. At Jey- 
poor, South India, a hag, when angry with any 
one, will get at night to the top of the hut in 
which lies her intended victim. Through a hole 
in the roof sie reaches the sleeper by a ball of 
thread, whose other end is in her mouth, and thus 
she draws the blood out of him. She may even 
remove the ribs from one’s breast, or place va- 
rious substances in one’s stomach, without his 
knowledge.” 

Every where it is in criminal alliance with the 
demons or ghosts that witches are said to have 
destroyed crops by worms or caterpillars, by 
moths or rust, by mildew, dry-rot, or by hail. 
They scatter scab and murrain among the flocks, 
they dry up the cows, or make them give blood 
instead of milk. Their power is much on the 
wane, it is true, but as long as it lasted no won- 
der that the poor miserable country folks were 
intent on their extermination. Quite recently in 
Mexico a wretched old female was burned alive 
for being suspected 6f sorcery. In fact, the fe- 
rocious and stupid prosecution of these supposed 
malefactors is, in the later centuries, a foul blot 
on the magistracy of all European cauntries, and 
on the Protestant and Catholic clergies alike. 

We need no longer wonder then, as we study 
the history of funeral rites, at the trouble which 
was taken in securely disposing of the dead, so 


rly; anda 


as to prevent them from bursting the bonds of 
the grave, intent upon rambling to the general 
discomfort of men. 

Tshoovashs screw the lid of the bier as fast 
and strong as they can. Tsheremiss hedge the 
body in between poles too high to be climbed up. 
Arabs squeezed the soul under thick slabs, and 
every passer-by added a stone tothe heap. Ama- 
kosa are careful that not a sod be taken from 
the grave, for fear lest the superincumbent earth 
should become too light. In Bohemia during the 
twelfth century, when the people went home from 
a burial, they flung stones and.chips of wood above 
their shoulders without ever looking behind—a 
delicate hint to the dead not to loiter among his 
former friends. and Etonémés (South 
America). closed the mouth and nostrils of the 
dying, that death might not escape and pounce 
upon others. Not satisfied with this contrivance, 
Peruvians stitched these apertures with a strong 
cord, others fastened the arms of the dead (Poly-. 
nesia), or tied their toes (Ceylon), or pounded their 
bones (the ancient Balearians), and bottled the 
powder in closely fitting jugs. Another device 
was to eat the body raw (Australia), or roasted 
(Polynesia). By chopping the bones, extracting 
the marrow and irigesting it, one was sure to give 
a final quietus to the deceased, and bolt in all his 
strength and virtues. Among the always practical 
Chinese, special officers were appointed by the 
crown to hoot and shout at the obnoxious shen 
—to frighten them away, as if they were merely 
a band of sparrows or pilfering monkeys. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Te recent meeting at Washington of various 
intelligent and practical educators ought to pro- 
duce some new facts in the history of the art, 
some suggestions of real advantage to the coun- 
try. It should be followed by the attention of 
all the parents.in the nation, all the intelligent. 
It is a convention that treats of subjects interest- 
ing to every class in the community. The care. 
of the children is the supreme duty of the family, 
church, state. A good system of treatment for 
the children of the present generation, an honest 
education, a careful training in the industrial arts, 
would do more for the future prosperity of the 
nation than any other measure that can be con-: 
ceived of. A stringent educational law is required 
that should remove the intense ignorance that 
has so long clouded the progress of the South- 
ern States ; that would convert Tensas Parish and 
Shreveport into the abode of humane and civil- 
ized men; that would teach to every child of the 
Northern cities some habits of cleanliness and 
good order; that would introduce neatness into 
the crowded tenement-house, self-respect in the 
retired street. There is no doubt that the first 
aim of every educational system should be a mor- 
al one, almost a political one. It is designed to fit 
the child for his future duties in the community, 
teach him purity in thought and conduct, regard 
for the welfare of others, neatness in dress and 
person, obedience, order, gentleness, politeness, 
firmness. The ideal aim of a good plan of edu- 
cation is to produce industrious, modest, intelii- 

t men and women. There is, it is true, little 
pe at present of doing much in the crowded 
public school, of affecting the individual life, of 
forming a useful character, until some more ef- 
fective means shall be found for personal instruc- 
tion, until the large classes are divided, the ex- 
cessive number allotted to each teacher reduced. 
At least in the schools of New York and other 
large cities the practice of overfilling the rooms, 
overburdening the teacher, is too often the cause 
of very inferior instruction. It is asserted often 
with justice that the scholars learn little, that 
even their reading and writing is indifferently 
done, that the personal influence of the teacher is 
scarcely felt. 

Yet no one who has visited one of these public 
schools has failed to see their immense value to 
the community. Even the most imperfect are 
useful to a degree that is inestimable. They col- 
lect together a great body of children, the greater 
part of whom would otherwise have been left to 
utter ignorance, complete neglect. They teach | 
them the elements of cleanliness, decency, deco- 
rum, form them into classes, regulate their con- 
duct. Some are extremely poor, taken from mis- 
erable homes, or none at all; in the school they 
find warmth, comfort, order, good society. Some 
are well off, and are or ought to be taught to aid 
with friendly attentions their poorer companions. 
All are obliged to observe the common rules, to 
obey a generally cultivated teacher. It is said 
that in the German public schools, where princes 
and peasants sit side by side on the same benches, 
instructed by the same masters, often the friend- 
ships formed at school never pass away, and the 
associations of early youth soften the divisions of 
society. Germany is intensely feudal and aristo- 
cratic; with us public instruction should be made 
to teach republicanism and human equality. Par- 
ents and strangers, citizens, sincere friends of 
progress, can not visit too often the public schools. 
They should make it a part of their duty as men, 
citizens.: Mothers should watch with care over 
the progress of their children, and see that they 
are well instructed and cared for. The whole city 
should watch over its public schools and visit 
them. There can be no niore pleasing specta- 
cle. The children, however poor, are prepared 


-for school with some. attention to neatness; the 


more fortunate are perhaps more carefully tend- 
ed. The classes forny-with regularity; the anima- 
tion of youth is excited by music, singing. The 
great rooms are filled with their busy throngs, and 
an army of fifteen hundred scholars may some- 
times be found gathered in a single school-house. 
More than a hundred thousand children, about 
one-tenth of its population, assemble every fair 
morning in the public schools of New York; 
more than two hundred thousand are enrolled 


_ upon the list of scholars. Many schools are so - 


crowded that they can receive no more. The sys.. 
tem is rising in popularity. It is the cheapest, 
the most effective, for the people. It has grown 
up with the country; it is the foundation of its 
republicanism. 

But what are its defects? They are so great, 
so numerous, that the labors of generations of 
educational reformers may be: required to correct 
them. The first is the fact that the system is 
wholly ineffective, irregular, disordered ; that it 
fails perfectly to educate large masses of children ; 
that its enemies every where are permitted to im- 
pair its utility, its friends too often dull and cold 
in its defense. In all parts of the Southern 
States education is yet only a name; whites and 
blacks grow up in a common ignorance ; the teach- 
ers are starved; the school-houses, where they 
exist,Jog-cabins or worthless huts. The recent 
reports from all this section of the country show 
that the majority of its people are growing up 
savage and untrained. But still more dangerous 
is the class of uneducated persons in our larger 
cities who never hear of a school. They are found 
in tenement-houses, close streets, untidy corners ; 
they are-numbered by hundreds of thousands ; 
they form a dangerous class that in the next gen- 
eration may prove the source of infinite trouble 
to the nation; they are the chief source of crime, 
in politics of corruption; they become thieves, 
murderers, burglars. What is to be done with 
the uneducated in all parts of the Union? how 
can they be brought under the influence of moral 
training? are questions our educational conven- 
tions may well labor to answer. In Prussia they 
would be arrested and sent to school; in England 
the parent who refuses to educate his child is 
fined; in the United States one-third of the chil- 
dren are suffered to grow up in barbarous neg- 
lect. It is plain that this condition of things 
must be stopped by legislation, and that the wel- 
fare of the country will demand such a reform in 
the educational law as shall make our system one 
that is complete in all its parts. 

Between the cultivation of letters, the taste for 
literature, and the public schools there should be 
a real connection. They should provide a class 
of readers able to feel the excellence of literary 
skill, the value of facts, the attractions of know]- 
edge. The public schools ought to found a na- 
tional literature. This is what they have done in 
Germany. Germany is the country most produc- 
tive in all the labors of solid scholarship, in 
classics, sciences, history, research, and nearly all 
its eminent men of letters are the fruits of a care- 
ful training in its public schools. They begin on 
the benches of the village school-house, always 
in later times kept by a cultivated teacher, are 
advanced from class to class, reach the gymnasi- 
um, are trained in the national universities, be- 
come at last: professors or private teachers, stu- 


dents, authors. The*state throws open its finest 


‘institutions to the energetic scholar, and the uni- 


versity of Berlin has made Prussia the mental 
centre of the German race. Through this course 
of training passed Nizsunr, TIscHENDORF, RANKE, 
Momsen, SCHWEGLER, and an infinite list of act- 
ive scholars and authors. whose works fill the 
catalogues of the Leipsic Fair, and furnish the 
material for the often less thorough studies of 
France and England. From the public schools 
of Germany comes that thoroughness in scholar- 
ship that has long been the envy of less laborious 
authors. Dictionaries, grammars, histories, scien- 
tific treatises, all find their origin in the same 
source. Even SHAKSPEARE owes his most careful 
elucidation to the scholarship of Germany, and 
Anglo-Saxon literature its best treatises to a Ger- 
manandaDane. The public education establish- ° 
ed by and has made the German 
race the powerful centre of scholastic literature. 

Thoroughness can only be attained by careful 
organization ; it is chiefly attained by a rigid study 
of the elements of knowledge. But in the widely 
diffused school-houses of our extensive system, 
reaching from the wildest districts of Maine, the 
most impoverished sections of the Middle States, 
to the new counties of Oregon and California, it 
would be useless to look for perfection in teaching, 
or that completeness of organization that makes 
the German and sometimes the French schools 
admirable in their results. We must wait until . 
the country is older, its lands thickly settled, its 
distant towns the seats of literary taste, before 
we can look for this literary progress. But we 
can at least lay down the principle that thorough- 
ness shall be the leading aim of all our teaching ; 
that it is better to read, write, and cipher well 
than to be imperfectly trained in algebra or care- 
lessly educated in the languages ; that it is better 
to know thoroughly the history of our own coun- 
try than superficially that of many countries ; 
wiser to leave the young intellect to read and draw 
in knowledge naturally than overburden it with 
a cumbrous load of studies from which it turns 
away to idleness and dreams. A mind well ground- 
ed in the elements of knowledge necessarily de- 
sires more. | 

It would be easy to suggest many improvements 
in our mode of instruction; many of them will 
follow necessarily the growth and advance of the 
whole country. A period of prosperity awaits it 
that will leave ample room for literary progress. 
Yet it is worthy of a careful study to notice how 
much of this prosperity rests upon its general in- 
telligence and its public schools. Already as @ 
people the Americans are outstripping all other 
races in the industrial and inventive arts. A re- 
cent writer in one of the English papers attributes — 
this progress to the superior cultivation of the 
American. He is a hardware man, and finds that 
in locks, tools, guns, watches, arid a variety of 
works in brass and iron, the American citizen ex- 
cels the English because he is more intelligent. 
“‘T was surprised,” he says, “ at the ingenuity and 
intelligence of the men” of a gun factory at Prov- 
idence. This is the result of the common 
education. It is the combined influence of intel- 
lect and republican culture. It is thoroughness. 
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“BERGH ON THE LINE.” 


T wo-aAND-TWENTY street cars standing in a row, 

Horses in, drivers there—why do they not go? 

Cross and sulky men-folk grumbling up the street, 

Cross and sulky women looking at their feet, - 

Or asking the policeman, with an angry sign, 

“What's the matter?” “ Well, madam, Bergh is on 
the line.” 


‘‘What a nuisance!” and with scorn Beauty walks 


away. 
Says a little foreigner, “‘ Who’s dis Bergh, Sar, pray ? 
Some great generale, no doubt?” “Yes, he’s had 
some fightse— 
Hard-won fights for horses, Sir, and for horses’ 
rights.” 


“ But I understand not it.” “That's your care, not 


Move forward, Sir—crowd enough: Bergh is on the 
line.” 


Grumbling, praising, on all went; but I heard one say, 
‘¢ Gentlemen, we're proud to walk in the snow to-day— 
Proud to think our mother-land has so great a heart, 
She can stoop, with love and law,/to take a wronged 
Dbeast’s part; 
For the ‘ good time coming,’ Sir, tis a gracious sign. 
We may well afford a cheer for ‘ Bergh upon the 
bine?” 


SILK INDUSTRY IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 

‘THE progress made in this country since its 

settlement in the mechanical arts is perhaps 
greater than ever made elsewhere in the same 
length of time, and nearly every one will admit 
that few things have aided the growth of the 
country itself so much as the skill with which 
machinery has been adapted to the wants of a 
widely scattered people.” The co-operation of the 
brains of our inventors with the energy of our 
people has enabled us to compete with other coun- 
tries in nearly every thing to which machinery 
has been applied. This has become so marked a 
characteristic as to be ized abroad as well 
as at home, and ‘it is every day becoming more 
and more evident that if we would maintain the 
excellent position which we have won among the 
most skillful and highly civilized nations, we must 
- continue to excel them in that art of adapting 
means to desired ends which has been taught us 
by our necessities, as otherwise the denser popu- 
Jations of other countries will give them an ad- 
vantage in the arts of manufacture. Every ef- 
fort, therefore, which improves our mechanical 
processes is of some consequence, and when it is 
of a kind to affect favorably a great manufacture, 
or to make the introduction of another staple in- 
dustry profitable, it becomes a matter of national 
concern. Such an improvement has recently been 
made in the reeling of silk as would seem to come 
fairly under the head of an important addition to 
the nation’s capital of mechanical resource. 

The production and manufacture of silk, which 
has become one of the great staple industries of 
the world, is in a peculiar condition in this coun- 
try, and although it has made great progress 
during the past twenty-five years, it has been in 
spite of a very serious difficulty. It is believed 
that this difficulty is now, through the progress 
of invention, quite removed, and that the United 


States may in the future excel as much in the 


production of silk as they do now in that of cot- 
ton. -To give a clear idea of what has been need- 
ed and is now made possible in the silk industry 
of the United States, it will be best to divide the 
industry, for descriptive purposes, into three 
parts, as is done practically in “the trade,” viz., 
first, the culture, meaning the growing of the 
- ‘worm, and the other work required up to the time 
that the cocoon is secured; second, the fi/ature, 
or reeling, meaning the work of drawing the fil- 
aments from the cocoons and combining them 
into the skeins of thread which are technically 
known as “raw silk ;” and third, the manufac- 
ture, which is subdivided into the operations of 
“throwing,” “cleaning,” “doubling,” “twisting,” 


“stretching,” “dyeing and finishing,” and many 
oth 


ers. 
As to the culture, it has always been in itself 
successful in this country, and in many sections 
the product is finer and better than has ever been 
obtained from any other country. Nevertheless 
silk-culture has never been profitable, because, for 
reasons that will be explained, it has always been 
found. to be impracticable to carry the work 
through the second stage, the reeling, in this 
' country, and therefore there has been no market 
for the cocoons when grown. If a market can 
‘be had at fair prices for cocoons, the culture of 
silk will soon become of vast importance to the 
country, and afford an income to many thousands 
of people, especially in California and the South. 
The reeling is the only process in silk-working 

in which but little progress has been made for 
hundreds of years. In all the other steps im- 
— methods and machinery have enormously 
essened labor and diminished cost. This may 
. be judged from the fact that such silk fabrics as 
are now worth about twelve dollars a pound were 
formerly worth their weight in gold, and that, too, 
at a time when gold was worth more in propor- 
tion to labor than now. The pro of inven- 
_tion in silk machinery has been incessant, but 
with the exception of some trifling details, it has 
left the ancient reel untouched. In fact, the work 
of reeling is so delicate that until recently the 


1 tic working—and so 
the ree of silk is stid done alniost as slowly 
and laboriously as it was a thousand years ago. 
The reels are finer, more neatly built, and more 
nicely finished, but in principle they are the same 
now as then. 

The operation of reeling is as follows: The 
reeler puts a number of cocoons into hot water, 
and brushes them with a brush made of fine twigs 
until the ends of the filaments of a number.of 
cocoons are found. The filaments of several co- 
coons are then united, and as they adhere they 
form a thread, which is wound upon a reel, the 


cocoons in the mean time giving off each its fila- 
ment, and turning and moving about on the sur- 
face of the warm water. Now, uniformity of size 
and strength being the first requisite of the thread, 
the reeler is obliged to watch it with extreme care, 
and to run the reel very slowly, lest a filament 
break, and a defective thread be wound upon the 
reel before she can prevent it. When it is stated 
that these filaments are so fine that it would take 


over five hundred miles of a single one to weigh | 
a pound, it will at once be seen that the labor of | 


watching them must be immense. In fact, a first- 
rate reeler can reel only from one and a half to 
six pounds a week, according to quality. Such an 
amount- of labor to accomplish so little can, of 


course, only be used in places where labor is very 


cheap, and silk-reeling as a paying work upon 
the ordinary reels is simply out of the question 
in this country. The condition of affairs in re- 
gard to silk-culture in this country is in effect 
precisely the same as that of the cotton crop be- 
fore the invention of the gin: the crop can be 
raised well enough, but.it requires too much labor 
to prepare it for market. Practically, therefore, 
until better machinery for reeling is introduced, 
the United States can not raise silk to advantage. 
But with automatic reeling machinery, silk can be 
produced here quite as well as any where else. 
The manufacture of raw silk into fabrics has 
become an important business in this country 
since 1850, the total value of silk manufactured 
here annually being now from $21,000,000 to 
$26,000,000. This industry is possible here be- 
cause of a protective tariff and the use of very 
finé machinery. It would he very much more 
profitable and extensive could oir manufacturers 
depend upon a home supply of silk, instead of 
being obliged to import their raw material. 
_ It has long been supposed that but little could 
be done to improve the silk reel, because of the 
extreme delicacy of the work to be done, and for 
other reasons connected with its mechanical re- 
quirements which can hardly be explained ex- 
cept at-considerable length. It has recently been 
found, however, that by the use of an exceedingly 
simple electrical stop motion the reel may be so 
improved as to be capable of accomplishing, ac- 
cording to the kind of work to be done, from ten 
to thirty times as much work per operative as at 
present, besides turning out a much better and 
more uniform product. This will bring the cost 
of reeling, in labor, down to a point which will 
make it very profitable to engage in it here, and 
will, it is hoped, prove of very material advantage 
both to the silk trade and the country at large. 
The reeling is at the foundation of all silk manu- 
facture, as all silk, except the refuse which is util- 
ized as “ spun” silk, passes through this process. 
The consumption of silk in this country is now 
about $50,000,000 worth per annum. Nearly all 
of this is imported, either as raw or finished ma- 
_terial,- but it is believed that there is now no rea- 
son why this state of affairs should continue. In 
fact, it seems probable that before many years 
we shall be able to add raw and manufactured 
silk to our growing list of exports, besides sup- 
plying the home demand. This improvement in 
the reel has been thoroughly tested. It involves 
the use of neither new methods of operation nor 
very delicate or expensive niechanism. In itself 
it is extremely simple, but becomes im t in 
view of its application to a great industry at a 
point where improvement has been so long and 
so sorely needed. . : | 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. “* 


Calendar. 


MARCH. 
Sunday, 9.—Second Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 16.—Third Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 23.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
Tuesday, 25.—Annunciation B. V. M. 
Sunday, 30.—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 


Tue Christian ministers of New York have 
been requested to ‘‘ bring the evils of the exist- 
ing overcrowded tenement-house system before 
their congregations on the fourth Sunday of 
February” (the rang It is also advised that 
public meetings be held to consider the subject 
on the evening of that day. The tenement- 
house population on Manhattan Island is esti- 
mated to be 500,000, and the number of such 
houses to be 21,000. They are still erected, in 
spite of the hard times; in the last ten years 

1 have been built, at a cost of $82,368,086. 
We consider in this country that the population 
of a State is dense when it averages 150 to the 
square mile; but in the Eleventh Ward of this 
city it averages 326 to the acre, and in the Sev- 
enteenth Ward 305 to the acre. Three hundred 
and five acres would be about the area of three 
Pennsylvania farms, the population of which 
would hardly exceed thirty persons.. But there 
is even worse oer there is one block 
in the Eleventh Ward in which are 52 tenement- 
houses, occupied by 589 families, and represent- 
ing 2356 inhabitants. It is difficult to see how 
packing can be carried further with any prob- 
ability of sustaining life. 3 

The tenement-house system in New York is 
not over forty years old. It is almost wholly 
unknown in Philadelphia and in Baltimore, 
where, as.a rule, the families of working-men 
have separate houses. It is the outgrowth of 
the rapid increase of the population of the city. 
Successful efforts have been made to improve 
the quality of such houses with success and 
profit to the owners. The manner in which a 
people are housed has so much to do with their 
morals that’too. great attention can not: be given 
to the otenaealt reformation. Moreover, vice 
and immorality must be paid for in the end by 
the thrifty tax-payer. . 

A bill for making primary education compul- 
sory has been brought into the Assembly by the 
French Minister of Public Instruction. With 
characteristic French thoroughness, the penal- 
ties of neglect to obey its provisions are such as 
must be instantly felt. The punishment for the 
careless father is suspension of political rights 
for a period varying from one to five years; con- 


|: port of public worship was $ 


scripts who are unable to read and write will be 
the first summoned to active military duty. The 
present French ministry also contemplate the 
restoration to the state of the sole right of con- 
ferring academic degrees. This change would 
abrogate the concessions made a few years ago 
by the Assembly and Senate, under which the 

etholic universities acquired some privileges 
in the conferring of academic honors. 


Both the New York Methodist Preachers’ 
Meeting and the Methodist Episcopal Mission- 
ary Board have sent earnest protests to Presi- 
dent Harms against the anti-Chinese bill now 
before him for his signature. 


Canon BarBER LicutTroot has been 
nominated by the English ministry to the see 
of Durham, made vacant by the resignation of 
Right Rev. Dr. Bartnc. Canon LigHTFooT is 
well known to scholars in this country, and the 
announcement of his appointment to this impor- 
tant position will be received by them with great 
pleasure. His commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment yy have passed through several edi- 
tions; he has also been a large contributor to 
the Speaker’s Commentary, to 8m1tTH’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, and Dictionary of Christian Antiqui- 
ties. He once refused the bishopric of Lichfield, 
preferring to retain his position in the University 
of Cambri Dr. L1iGHTFOOT is classed among 
the moderate High-Churchmen ; his predecessor 
was one of the foremost representatives of the 
evangelicals. 


The quarrel between the new-rector of St. 
James’s Church, Hatcham, and his church-ward- 
en was renewed on the last Sunday of January. 
On the morning of that day the church-warden, 
Mr. S8anpgrs, found the obnoxious cross and 
candlestick again on the communion table; 
making protest to the rector, he removed them 
to the vestry. When this was done, the rector 
declined to hold service, and the building was 
closed. Alt the opening of the doors for after- 
noon worship the candlestick and cross were 
found on“the communion table as before; the 
irrepressible Mr. SANDERS Once more removed 
them to thie vestry, and Mr. WALKER, the rector, 
once more closed the church. The police were 

resent in force; a rush was made by the mob 

or the school-room, in which was supposed to 
be a crucifix. They were, however, kept back 
by the constables. e Times publishes a Jetter 
from the Bishop of Rochester to Mr. WALKER, 
in which the latter is sharply reproved for clos- 
} ing his church ou the Sunday named. | 


: The Baptist Year-Book for the State of New 
York, just issued, reports the number of pastors 
for 1878-79 to be 660; of churches, 879; of bap- 
tisms the year, 5007; of communicants, 
113,367—an increase of 1057. The seven largest 
churches fn the State are the Abyssinian, New 
York, with 1381 members; Strong Place, Brook- 
lyn, with 892; Owego, 823; Binghamton, 313; 

alvary, New York, 785; Washington Avenue, 
Brooklyn, 762; First, Brooklyn, 759. The net 
value of Baptist church property in the State is 
estimated to be $8,000,000; the average amount 
of property for each church is $10,000. The 
| whole amount paid during the — for the sup- 


the necessary deductions for payments on inter- 
est and care of property, the average paid to 
each pastor is estimated at $829. ‘ 


It is said by Protestant missionaries in Greece 
that there is less religious liberty in that king- 
dom now than in the period of Turkish rule. 
Lately the Minister of Education offered the wife 
of a Baptist missionary in Athens the privilege 
of re-opening her school on eondition that either 
a picture of the Virgin should be hangup in it, 
or a Greek priest a to teach the cate- 
chism of his Church there every day. The pro- 
posal was, of course, declined. This school was 
closed three years ago because of the refusal of 
the missionary to teach the children the Greek 
catechism. 


Lzo XIII. proves to be a vigorous reformer in 
his own household. He is the implacable enemy 
of the sinecurists who hold snug places in the 
Vatican. “‘ No work, no pay,” is the meaning 
of his recent orders, and the alarm created may 
be readily imagined. In one of the offices of the 
palace place-holders went to their duties at 
noon and left at 1 p.m. Their laborious services 
coasisted in placing signatures to a few official 
documents. LEo is also intent upon abolishing 
the exorbitant fees which have been for ages the 
scandal of the Roman Curia. Itis an old maxim 
that nothing can be secured at Rome without 
money; in fact, the papacy has subsisted on 
taxes levied upon the Catholic world. One of 
the arts of the ancient Popes was to enlarge their 
revenues by the multiplication of fees. The per- 
pore os strictness of the present pontiff will 
make him very unpopular with the crowd of of- 
ficials who have so long traded on the devotion 
of the faithful. 

The income of the Pope is weg ner and 
economy is for him a necessity. The contribu- 
tions of Peter-pence have fallen off. The ap- 

l in behalf of the prisoner of the Vatican no 
onger avails. Lo XIII. has not the personal 
with the Catholic masses by 
us IX. It is said that in a private meeting 
with the cardinals he confessed that “‘he had 
thought for a moment of the millions which the 
Italian government holds always at the disposal 
of the Holy See.”” 


Bishop Coxg, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, deprecates the adoption of the revised 
version of the English New Testament which is 
expected shortly to appear, and in a published 
letter gives his judgment against the adoption 
of any revision. is question whether the 
American Bible Society is committed to the 
adoption of the new version has elicited a dis- 
tinct statement: (1) that the American Bible 
Society has no connection with the revision of 
the Bible now going on; (2) that the revised 
version will be published by the English uni- 
versity presses. It can only be adopted in the 
United States by the general consent of the 
Churches, for whose verdict the American Bible 
Society must wait. In advance of the appear- 
ance of the new version criticisms on it are 
premature.. 


Some alarm has been created among the Cath- 


olics of France by the reported decrease in the 


780. Making 


numbers of the French clergy. Statistics have 
been collected, however, which show that the 
decrease is apparent only; they are of interest 
to all who study the religious condition of the 
French people. In 1817 the number of French 
parish priests and vicars receiving stipends from 
the state was 30,022; in 1826 it was 30,709; in 
1835, 33,977. In 1846 the number had grown to 
36,928, and in 1856 to 39,355; in 1866 to 42,452. 
The last rapid gain was due largely to the an- 
nexation of Nice and Savoy. The latest official 
returns give the following totals: parochial 
clergy, 43,059 ; clergy in colleges, 5040; religious 
orders, 8000—in all 56,099. The parish cle 
have, therefore, increased in France since 181 
over ei oy ad cent. These facts show that 
the hold of the Church upon the masses of the 
people is not shaken by the skepticism so com- 
mon among educated Frenchmen. 


The vexed question of the relative numerical 


strength of the Established Church and the Nan- 


conformists in England has been lately revived. 


The. Noneonformist claims that for 1878 the. 


totals are about as follows: Church of Eng- 
lang 6,500,000 sittings: Wesleyan Methodists, 
1,702,724; Congregationalists, 1,395,570; Bap- 
tists, 913,785 ; other Methodist bodies, 1,214,867; 
all others, 884,719—giving a total for all of 
12,611,745. If this be accurate, the Establish- 
ment-is the Church of about half the population 
of England and Wales. These statistics are, 
however, Only in part based on cxact com; “ta- 
tion. > 


The King of Siam, who was when a boy-a pu- 
pil of Mrs. Owens, has issued a proclamation es- 
 tablishing religious liberty in the Laos states of 
his dominion. 
“if any person or persons wish to embrace the 
Christian religion, they are freely allowed to fol- 
low their‘own choice. It is, moreover, strictly 


tives and friends of those who may wish to em- 
brace Christianity that they throw no obstacle 
in the way, and that no creed be enforced on the 
Christians, nor work demanded of them which 
their_religion forbids them to do.”’ 


China which were lately scourged by famine. 
The display of Christian charity to tue sufferers 
in measures of relief has led to a more respectful 
treatmeut of missionaries. The Rev. Dr. Joun~ 
Nevius, Of Chefoo, reports that “‘in some dis- 
tricts whole villages and communities are ready 


been baptized, and thousands are on the roll of 
applicants for baptism.’’ 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
‘“*Tuat young lady tried her best to catch yonr hus- 
band before you married him,” remarked one lady to 
another, a8 & maser of curis and braids, flounces and 
over-skirt, passed the window at which they were sit- 
ting. “*I wieh she’d got him!” was the quick reply. 
And then a dead silence fell upon the two, and won- 
om os crochet-work were accomplished in the next 
our. 


The young man who took up the collection in church 
the other Sunday, when nothing but five-cent pieces 
were forth-coming, remarked that it was a neat bit of 
nickel-plating. . 


— 


k, but 


man got up and said he had long wished to s 
, howev- 


his wife wouldn't let him. His wite had di 


cise it. In about two minutes the entire Conference 
wept over the death of the lady as over the loss of a 
personal friend. 

Bustrzss Notions.—A gentleman recently about to 


'y gave the measles to'al! my neighbors’ children, and 
_as they were attended by you, I think you can afford, 
at the very least, to deduct ten per cent. from the 
amount of my bill for the increase of business we gave 
you. 


tuelle young creature with wsthetic tastes. The first 
Sunday she ate three platefuls of dinner.and two rounds 
‘of brown bread. He says it was the most enthusiastic 

sesthetic taste he ever met with since he saw the lions 
in the circus fed. : 


Hor ann Cotn.—An editur says, “ It is just as easy 
for a child to fall into a tub of cold water as into a tub 
of hot water, and yet we never read of a child’s falling 
into a tub of cold water.” f 


— 


A witty lady was once told by a gentleman. of her 
acquaintance that “‘he must have been born with a 
-silver spoon in his mouth.” She looked at him care- 
fully, and, npon realizing the size of his mouth, re- 
plied: “I. don’t doubt it; but it must have been a 
soup-ladie.” 

A bachelor has left a boarding-house in which were 
a number of old maids, on account of miserable fair 
set before hifn at the table. 


it was,” said the man who his length on the 
icy pavement. 


An Irishman noticing a lady pass along, espied two 
strips d ing from under the lady’s cloak. Not 
knowing that these were styled sashes, and in the 
right place, he exclaimed, Faith, ma’am, your gal- 
luses are untied.” 


man can fasten skates on his sister in much less 
than half the time he can fix a pair on some other fel- 
low’s sister.| Why is this? Figure it out, and send us 
the answer onice. 


A writer in the Louisville Courier-Journal gives a 
little incident in reference to Shakspeare at a trans- 

ntine theatre in London: ‘‘ Me lud! the Duke of 

uckingham ‘as harrived! “’As’e? Be’eyings! then 
orf with ’is Dlarsted ’ead !” 


How is it that a hot furnace is always coaled ? 


She figured up: **Two cans at 20 cents, 40 cents— 
that is 150 oysters; milk, butter, and sundries, $1 50; 
that is 150 stews; at 25 cents, will be $40—a net profit 
of over $35.” Then she smiled sweetly, and the oyster- 
man knew that she was the refreshment committee of 
the church festival. — 


Atways Fouit.—The late George Robins, the well- 
known auctioneer, said in one of his advertisements 
of an estate that he had for sale, “‘In that favored re- 
gion the mioon is always at tlie full.” 


An Irish waiter at a Christmas gathering at an up- 
town hotel complimented a turkey in the following 
manner: “ Faith it’s not six hours since that turkey 
was walking around his rale estate wid, his hands in 
his never draming what a pretty invitashun 


pockets, 
he'd have to jine you gentlemen at dinner.’ 


; 


The proclamation declares that > 


enjoined on the princes and rulers and the rela-. 


to profess themselves Christians; hundreds have’ 


Entaverastio.—He thought he had married a spiri-. 


4 


The same intelligence of the growing influence ~ 
Jf Christianity comes from the provinces of © 


At a Methodist Conferencé meeting in New York a - 


er, and having his liberty at last, he proposed to exer- — 


y his do¢tor’s bill said, ‘‘ Well, doctor, as my little . 


“This sidéwalk’s handy, but not aa sandy 4s I wish ” 
reached 


| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
: 
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as the amo Mmount necessary to be rovided for the “‘ arrears created by the act of January ji 
oes he House of Representatives by the of of the Treasury in his letter of 
‘ 
of the soe dewed further states in his letter that the estimated receipts and expendi- + 
a ie ey of pensions be provided for, will leave a deficiency at the end of the next fiscal year of 
the Secretary further states that there are but two means of su plying this deficiency, viz., by 
Bo taxation or by the sale of four per cent..bonds, the latter method of which he recommends, and j 
nanan a 1 people can not bear the burden of additional taxation, and it is inexpedient to increase the I= 
ebt, an 
Whereas by the oe statement of the public debt issued by the Secretary of the Treasury tame | Fe Ea 
1879, there was a cash balance in the Treasury of $142,672,049 94, a part of which is reserved for rposes of 
resumption under the act of January 14, 1875, and 
bereas there can be no good reason at this time for the reserve of so large a sum, which produces no 
' interest, and against which there can be no large probable demand, and in view of the fact that Secretary 
has authority t) sell bonds for resumption purposes whenever required for that purpose, therefore 


2 


Resolved, at the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to pay out of the cash balance in the Treasury 
now on hand arid unexpended any money that may be required to pay the arrears of ae required =o the = 
Act of January 25, 1879, or to issue temporary certificates of indebtedness, redeemable at ow a re) 
government, bearing four per cent. interest, the proceeds of which shall be applied to this object. <. 
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AND 


| -RESUMPTION SAFE. 


RES ERVE 


| At 4S, 


| 


TAKEN OUT. he 
RESUMP TION 
Hl 


> 


| ATTACK ON THE RESUMPTION SAFE. 
| U.S. “If you think to stop my mouth, yon will be gmail mistaken. This eudden kindness at your hands will » ial make me more watchfal.” 


/ 
| 
‘ I | 
| 
nin 


“THE LOVE-LETTER.” 


_ Intercourse between lovers is generally very 
simple and-easy. They havé every thing in the 
world to say to each other, and no difficulty in 
making themselves understood. There is the 
language of the eyes, of meeting hands, which 
cal express more in an instant than can be told 
in a novel. But the case is different when ‘it 
comes to writing letters, especially if one is not 
accustomed to expressing thoughts and emotions 
with the pen. /The most ardent lover, who was 
never at a loss for words when he could whisper 


. them into the éar of his adorable one, finds pen, 


ink, and paper serious obstacles to the flow of 
<anguage, and labors and frets over his tender 


epistle as if it were a task in composition at 


school. “Not every one is up to the ingenious 
plan of an intelligent subject of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, who bought two copies of a book of 
love-letters, retained one, and gave the other to 
his girl, He copied and sent her letter number 
one, the answer to which. she copied and sent to 
him. In this way they went through the volume, 


and appeared to take real pleasure in the corre- 


spondence. The ant girl in our picture is 
evidently untaught-in the art of writing, and has 
sought the assistance of the genial old parish 
priest, to whom She confides the loving secrets of 
her heart. He seems to be waiting for the bash- 
ful utterance of some very tender sentiment. 


PETRELS AND CAPE PIGEONS. 


is some confusion as to the birds alluded. 


to: under the title albatross and Cape pigeon, the 
latter being clearly confounded with the stormy 
petrel, or Mother Carey’s chicken. So far from 
the sailors being superstitious as to the capture 
of the Cape pigeon, which is of a black and white 
eolor, and about the size of a tame pigeon, their 
catching is looked upon as an amusing recreation 
for the younger passengers on board, and occa- 
sionally for the sailors themselves. I have caught 
many molly-mawks—a bird of the ‘same descrip- 
tion, but of smaller size—but never heard of their 
being-edible, and their rank smell is enough to 
convince most people who have handled them 
that it would require a very good cook indeed to 
fix them up into an eatable dish. a Aes 


= 


= 


= 


ay 


} 
a 


The only use I have ever seen'them put to has 
been) the preservation of their pinion bones for 
pipe stems. I have never seen one shot, the 
method of capture being the dropping overboard 
of a pork-baited hook at the end of a log-line, 
the hait being kept stationary (to the limit of the 
line) by board floats. The albatross is very sus- 
picious, and will touch nothing in motion, so as 
soon as the line has run out, it must be reeled up 
and the process begun anew. Hauling a good- 
sized albatross up a quarter of a mile, with wings 
and flat feet set against the water, is good work 
for three or four men. Most are.labelled and 
collared, and let go again. 3 

In southern latitudes the Cape pigeons follow a 
ship im thousands. They are caught as follows: 
A common bottle-cork is tied to the end of a 
long piece of thread, and trailed behind the stern 
so that the cork touches the water. This.gives 
the required tension or tautness to the thread. 
As the birds fly in clouds from side to side astern, 
some of them constantly strike the thread with 
the wing, and the resistance is enough to turn 
them pver it, when the thread is wrapped round 
the wing, and the bird is hauled on board. It is 


no exaggeration to say that hundreds afe thus 
caught inaday. 
_ JT remember when sailing to India on board the 
ship Sé. Lawrence, with troops, in 1861, and a 
shipful of passengers;that on the 1st September 
(the opening day of sport in England) we first 
struck pigeons, and sweepstakes as to numbers - 
soon took the place of the excitement of hauling 
a single bird on board. As well as I can recol- 
lect, we caught over six hundred to half a dozen 
corks. | 

Againg( such numbers of pigeons, I saw but 
one stormy petrel caught on that or any other 
voyage. Theship’s doctor, a young surgeon named 
Garner, caught one on his thread. He took it to 
his cabin, where, being an enthusiastic naturalist, 
he proposed to kill and skin it. It was his first ‘ 
voyage, and he was much elated at securing the 
specimen. Half an hour afterward a deputation 
from. the crew, headed by a boatswain’s mate 
named Hawes, arrived to beg him to let the bird 
go, or some dire calamity would happen. He 
agreed to do what they wished, but killed and pre- 


. Served the bird as soon as their backs were turn- 


ed—a fact which came to their knowledge later 
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- months’ voyage, the sailors one and 
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I — whether it was on the following Christ- 
mas or New- Year’s Day, but on one of them, while 
the St. Lawrence was at anchor in the Hoogly, off 
Calcutta, the doctor dropped dead off his chair 
after dinner from heart-disease, and, on a visit 
which I shortly afterward paid the vessel to meer 
up those who had brought me thro a four 
gravely 
attributed his death to his slaughter of the Moth- 
er Carey’s chicken ; and I am convinced that med- 
dling with another on any future vo would 
have provoked that ship’s company to 
mutiny. | 


PAYING FOR VERMIN. 


Ir a man pays his keepers for vermin so much 
a tail, he will very probably pay for a good deal 
that has not been killed on his own land. But, 
as vermin wander a good.deal, if they have been 
killed in the district, it comes to much the same 
thing. If trappers on any estate are paid so much 
a head for what they may capture, they are very 
apt to borrow dead vermin from. neighboring 
trappers who may be merely paid wages without 
any vermin allowance... 

There is no better sport than a good rat hunt, 
with two or three ferrets atid a couple of sharp 
terriers. Some time ago I went over to a stack- 
yard built near a small stream ; the banks of the 
stream were honey-combed with rats. We put in 
the ferrets, and the rats bolted, taking headers 
into the stream like frogs. We had a couple of 
trout landing nets with long handles, and as the 


- rats swam down the stream we ladled them out 
for the terriers. - Altogether, in stream and stacks, 


we killed some thirty or forty rats, and left them 
lying about. The farmer himself happened to be 
away on that particular day; but after we were 
gone one of the faim servants collected the rats, 
took them to his master, who paid for rats, and 
got the reward. This wasfairenough. But that 
same morning these same dead rats were carried 
over to a neighboring farm, and the floor of an 
old barn was salted with the dead rats. After 
dark the man turned out with a lantern and some 
sticks, shut the door of the barn, and kicked up 
arow. The farmer came out to see what was the 
matter; the man opened the door, showed him the 
straw turned over, all the rat-holes stopped, and a 
score or two of dead rats. He also paid for them. 
I don’t know if these particular rats earned any 
more money. - But if any of the neighboring trap- 
pers were working on tail money, he probably 
would have the last pull out of them. 

Fifty years ago the black rat (now extinct) was 
very common in jhouses. It lived all over the 


t house—“ up stairs, down stairs, and in my lady’s 


chamber”—like mice ; not like the gray rat, which 
i§ mostly confined to the drains and lower story. 
An old gentleman used to pay his son (a mere 
boy) so much a tail; sometimes the old gentle- 
man thought the tails were a little dry and shriv- 
elled, and suspectied they were not fresh caught 
—in fact, tails that he had seen before ; so, when 
produced, lie took to throwing them in the fire. 
The boy was a clever rat-catcher, and the rats 
were getting scarce; so, when he caught them, 
he cut off the tails merely, letting the old rat go 
to breed. So much for paying by tails! | 


Dr. Prerce’s Favorite Prescription is not ex- 
tolled a “cure-all,” but admirably fulfils a sin- 
gleness of purpose, being a most potent specific 
in those chronic weaknesses. peculiar to women. 
Those desiring particulars will find them in the 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, over 
900 pages, neatly bound, and sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1 50. Address the author, R..V. 
Pierce, M.D., World’s Dispensary and Invalid’s 
Hotel, Buffalo, N.¥.—[Com.] 


part of our physical 
organization is more worthy of careful attention 
than the skin. Its delicate structure and mech- 
anism render it sensitive to the slightest obstruc- 
tions, whether arising from sunburn, from dust, 
or the changing air and wind. Burnett’s Kal- 
liston is prepared expressly to remove all] these ; 
and the result of its.sise is a perfectly healthy 
action, and a softness and loveliness of texture 
that health alone will induce.—[ Com. ] 


-FLORILINE—FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


THE GREAT BEAUTIFIER OF THE TEETH. 


What beantifies the human Teeth, 
And what preserves them too? 
And if discolored in the least, 
Why! what restores their hue? 
What-purifies and keeps them bright, 
And beautiful, and clean ? 
Why! ‘*Gallup’s”’ famous Dentifrice, 
The “FRAGRANT FLORILINE!” 


For sale by all Drnggists.—{Com.] 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“By a thorough one of gent the natural laws which 


tion and nutrition, and 


Ey f the fi rties of well 
a a cation o e ne pro es OF Weli- 
¢ 


selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro our breakfast 
e which may 


tables with a delicately flavored beverage wh 
save ug many heavy doctors bills. It is by the judicious 
of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 


use 
grateet built up anti) strong enough to resist ev 

to Sundress of subtle maladies 
floati ound 


weak point. We many a fatal shaft by 

keepi g ourselves with pure blood and a 

tly nourished article in the Civi 
Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 


EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d 
Invite attention to the choice Novelties which they 
are daily receiving in the following departments: 


JOHN 8. BROWN & SONS, Belfast, Ireland, 


Continue to make Table-Linen and other Linen Fab- 


rics of the sterling worth as that made by the Browns 
At all retail dry goods stores. Geode, 
Cotton Dress Goods in Momie Cloths, 
Satines, Percales, C 
a yrs, Organdies, Jaconets, and Irish Linen 
Hosiery, 
Laces, 3 arpets and Rugs, 
4p - DROPS OF White Goods, 
Housekeeping Goods, 
Constitution Water, Boots and . 
THREE TIMES A DAY, of Dry Goods and eee ont gratui- 


CURES INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS 
STONE.IN THE BLADDER, CATARRH OF THE 
BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, BRICKDUST 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 


tion. 


J. & O. JOHNSTON. 


For sale by all Send for Circular. : 
¢ ington, D. ee usually , the ‘the 
Only $2 in for NEC LECT teeth with 
minary ons free. Box and then, when the hair - 
America Press Co YOUR 
price from to $180 including 
SE e Centennial, Young 
America, Cottage, Ligh 
4 nin celebrated printing 
new rotary press, 
5 United States Jobber. for p and are- 
excellence vall~ res effect u mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
Lowest prices for arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
Ci Tare free is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
~ men Book o etc., 10 cts. It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
fee. A sample age of pisin md whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
: fancy 10 cents. position of the teeth impossible. 
CHILDREN'S 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial pac sufficient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little book on ‘‘ How to 


make House Plants Bloom,” by Professor Maynard, of 
the Massachusetts cultural College. BOWKER 
ERTILIZER 


Patent Elastic Knee-Protector 


SAVES WASHING and MENDING. 


This Protector is designed to be worn by children to 
revent their stockings and other garments from wear- 
ng out or becoming soiled at the knee while playing 
about the house. It can be adjusted and removed in 
& moment, and protects the knee from scratches and 
other injuries, ey are very durable, and will stand °9 St., Boston ; 
the ronghest kind of usage. For sale by all the fancy | 3 Park Place, New York. 
s and notion houses throughout the United States. 
ing a group of children at play, wearing the Knee Pro- 
tector, sent free to ny part of the country by address- 


| Harper's European Guide-Book 


By W. Pemsroxe Ferriver. 
IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $8 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 
Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. If. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Catalogue of Farm and Gar- 
den Seeds now ready for mailing. ° 
Address BR. H. ALLEN & CO., 


At For 1879. 


P. O. Box 376. N. ¥. Clty. | Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
FREE! FREE! FREE! tive Catalowse of Noy, | SWeden, and Spain. | 

ls, Song Books, Music, N 

Playing Cards, Books on Maghe Seite: | 4 

ming, Boxing, raughta,Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, | HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &c., unequalled Without a Master, German Without a 


Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxe Fetripcre. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. . 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


J ig STANDARD CHROMATIC PITCH, or 
all the tones of an octave with 
clearness,quickness,and accuracy. Can be carried in the 
nd for Descriptive Circular. DANIEL M. 


led free upon lica- 
tion to C.T. DE WITT, Publisher, 88 St. NN. 


Cc. STEHR Manufactnrer of 
i 


Meerschaum 


x Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 

oo. sale and retail’ Send for Circular and 

Price-List. 347 Broome St..N.W. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES. 


8c c curin orms of nervous EAD road paper. 
disease and debility. F. CROS , 666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 
For ARTISTIC DECORATION and Family Mark- 
WwoopD M ANTE LS In every variety. Send tug nothing so simple or reliable as Fesunn’s 
stamp for reular. | Indelible Ink, used with a common , without a 
Epwarp G. Catpwet & Co., 75 Harrison Ave., Boston.. | preparation. . Sold by all Druggists and Stationers. 


THROUGH THE DARK 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


q 


In announcing the publication of the Fourth Edition of Mr. Stanley’s great 
work, the Publishers would call the attention of American readers to the attempts 
which are making to impose upon the public spurious works purporting to be 
“The Grand. Achievements of Stanley,” “A Full History of his Explorations in — 
Africa and Marvellous Journey Down the Congo,” “Stanley in Africa,” &c. 

“Through the Dark Continent,” published by us, is the only authentic and 
complete account of Mr. Stanley’s achievements. It is written by himself, and is 
profusely and splendidly illustrated from sketches, photographs, and maps furnished 
by the author, who receives a liberal royalty on every copy we sell in the United 
States. The publishers of one of the spurious accounts of Stanley’s travels insist, 
through their counsel, that their book does not infringe on Mr. Stanley’s narra- 
tive, although they explicitly claim the contrary in their advertisements—in fact,. 
admitting that it is not Mr. Stanley’s book—while they endeavor to palm it off on 
the public as “A Full History of his Explorations in Africa and Marvellous J ourney 
Down the Congo,” and thus through misrepresentation defraud the hero of one of 
the boldest achievements of the 19th century of the recompense to which he is so 

“Through The Dark Continent” is published in two octavo volumes, beautifully 
executed in type, paper, and binding, and is sold by subscription only. | 


AGENTS WANTED. 


44, WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 4 
Novel. By Mrs. OrrpuHant. (Nearly 
Ready)......+. 15 

48. VIXEN. ANovel. By M.E. Brap- 

42. THE LAST OF HER LINE. A 
Novel. By Exiza Tabor.......... 15 


41. WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA. 
A Novel. By the-Author of ‘‘ Iseulte.”. 10 


40. KELVERDALE. A Novel. By the 


89. A TRUE MARRIAGE. A Novel. 
By Emity Spenper....... 15 
WILKIE COLLINS...... 15 

87. AN EYE FOR AN EYE. Novel. 
By Antuony TROLLOPE..... cove, 10 

86. JANE EYRE. A Novel. By Cuar- 
LOTTE Bronté (Currer Bell).............. 15 


| 85. SPORT AND WORK ON THE NE- 


PAUL FRONTIER. By “ Maori”..:10 
84. THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. 
By Grattan GEaRY........ 15 
88. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEI. 
By Epwarp Botwer (Lord Lytron). 15 
82. THE IRISH BAR: Anecdotes, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, &e&. By J. Roprer- 


ICK O' FLANAGAN. 15 


81. ELINOR DRYDEN. A Novel. By 
KATHARINE S. 20 

80. THE STORY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIANS AND MOORS OF SPAIN. . 
By M. Yongae......... 10 

29. LIGHT AND SHADE. A Novel. 
By Cuarvorre G. O’BRIEN.............. 


28. LOVE’S CROSSES. A Novel. By 
27. RARE PALE MARGARET. A 
26. THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. Edited . 
by M. E. 15 
25. MACLEOD OF DARE. A Novel. 
By Bt () 


| 24, AULD LANG SYNE. A Novel. By the 


Author of“‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 10 


23. THE BACHELOR OF THE AL-., 
. A 10 


22. EVELINA. A Novel. By Frances 
Burney (Madame D’ARBLAY)........... 15 

20. GUY LIVINGSTONE; or ‘‘ Thor- 

- ough.” A Novel. By Gro. A. Law- 


‘19. AMONG ALIENS. .A Novel. By Mrs. 
Frances E. Iilustrated.... 15 


18. THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. A 


Novel. By KING..,,........ 15 


17. SELECTED POEMS ‘OF MAT- 

16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of | 
Beaconsfield, K.G. Two Portraits... 10 


15. **BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. 


By Mrs. HerBert MaRTIN.............+ 15: 


14. HAVERHOLME. A Satire. By 
EDWARD 10 
13. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. 
By Bensamin Disragui (The Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G.)........ 15 
12. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: 
_ , Twenty Years among Bulgarians,Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By 


. a Consul’s Daughter and Wife > 15 

11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By Stepuen 
10 

10. KINGSDENE. of A Novel. By the 
Hon. Mrs. FeTHERSTONHAUGH.......... . 10 

9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By 
15 
8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Ro- - 
mance. By Lron 10 


7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S OR- 
DEAL. A Novel. By Mary Patrick. 15 

6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. ByErxest 
Davuprt. Translated by Lavra E. 


4. PAUL KNOX; PITMAN, A Novel. 

By Joun Berwick Harwoon.......... 10 
3. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY.....- 10 
2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. By 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
1 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harree & Broruers will send any of the 


above works by mail, postage prepa to part of 


Of 
ya” With New Improved and Carefully Selected 


public use, they stand 
UNRIVALED. 
10 


Splendid Outfits a 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Frawxiix Square, New Yorx. 
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Snowflake, Motto, &c., no 2 alik os oe 
50 Chromo Cards, 10¢. Nassan Card Co., Naseau, 


Sciopticon Manual, 6th F4., 75 cents. | 
t Bottom Prices. | 
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5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS: A Novel. By the Author of 
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LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
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ROGERS’ GROUPS. 


Enclose 10 cents for Illustrated Catalogue and Price- 
List to ROGERS, 1155 Broadway, 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
WE SELL EVERYTHING For THE p 
L 
A 
N 


Cortlandt St., New York. 
AND FRUIT PLANTS 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
- FLAVORING K FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See Medical 

” +s Lancet,” “‘ British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


Label. 
“ Coasemgtien in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
Chemists. Sole Agenta ts for s United States States 
wholesale 43 Mark 
e, London, 


PATENTS 


connection with the publication of the Scientific 
we continue t as Solicitors for 


Amertcan 
Trade Marks Copyrights, etc., for the United 
ba, Eng , France, German 


States, Canada, Cu y, etc. 
in this line of we have had thirty-f 


years’ experience, 
Patents obtained th h usare noticed in the Scien- 
tific American. and splendidly illustrated 
weekly vs the current of 
is very in an enormous 
Subscriptions $3.20 postpaid ; 16 


cents, Sold at al ali Book -stores and 
ni Obtain a P atent? The 


- how procured, vances 
Scientific American, 


HARPER'S PERIODICLS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, INE, One Year...... 
HARPER'S: -WEERLY, “ * 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........10 00 
Any TWO, one year........... 00. 
SIX subscriptions, one year........... 20 00 


Térms for large clubs furnished on application. 
The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 


the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of: 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- | 


cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. . 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


-Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


ADVERTISIN G, 


- The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
prr’s and Bazaz render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 


Address | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, OUR 


WESTERN BORDER 


A Complete and Graphic History of American Pioneer 
Life, with full Account of Gen. rge Rogers Clark’s 
famous Kaskaskia on, 100 YEARS AGO. 
Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting 
Adventures, Captivities, Forays,Scouts, Pioneer Women 
and Boys, War ee Camp Life and Sports. 
A book for Old and Youn Not a duil Pp No 
where. Tiustrated circul 

_ C. MeCURDY & CO., 26 Seventh St., Phila, Pi Pa. 


a price; an 
E best. for 2i<cts., 
10ct. obits. for Scts., etc. VERBENA fine 

named sorts 5Octs. per tr free. 


H. M. S. PINAFORE. 


All the in Smith’s 40 only 
25 cents, post free, WHITE, 8 O., 
516 Wickiaweon Boston. 


g125 


OUSSEAU. & CO.S AUTOMATIC ELEC- 

TRIC BURGLAR ALARM and BELLS, 

oe Phen , Banks, and Stores. Factory and Office, 
Street 7 and 4th Avenue, New York City. 


50 CARDS, no two alike, Chromo, &c., with 
UNM Dame, 10c. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


an for each State tosell gooas 


$66Ax A week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
Address H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Me. 


QTUTTERING c cured by Bates’ Appliances. Send for 
description to Simpson & Co., Box 2236, New York. 


IGP Samp! 
A 


Fancy Carda,with n 
95 outfié, 10e. 180 styles. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


. EH. A Webber, Prof of 


SERIES. | 


IMPORTANT REVISIONS. 


The most Oduiiptate Series of Text-Books on Natural Science published 
in this Country. 


4 


HOOKER'S CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE. 


| | Mailing Price. Introduction. Exchange. 
Part I. Platte. = “ - = §0 58 $0 34 $0 30 
“ IIL Air, Water, &e, - - 4 56. 36 $2 
Three Parts complete in one volume,- - 131 84 70 


As a reading-book for schools, as a class-book for beginners in science, and as’ 


an aid in training children in habits of observation, this book is without a rival. 


HOOKER'S FIRST BOOK IN CHEMISTRY. 


REVISED EDITION. 


Mailing Price, 56 cts.. Introduction, 36 cts. sashenge 32 cts. 


This work is intended to follow the “ Child’s Book of Nature,” and may be 


-used as a reading-book, and as'a *ext-book for beginners in the study of chemistry. 


| 


Mailing Price. Introduction. Exchange. 


Hooker’s Natural Philosophy, Revised, $117 $075 $0 60. 
Hooker's Chemistry, Revised, -. - 147 75 
Hooker's Natural History, - - - 117 76 |) 60 
Hooker's Mineralogy and Geology, - 117 76. 60 


Hooker’ ’s N atural Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural History, and Mineralogy and 


Geology are designed for use in normal schools, high schools, and academies. 


They contain only what every well-informed person ought to know on the subjects 
treated, and are abundantly Pe from common every-day phenomena. 


Delos Fall, Prof. of Natural Science, Albion College, Mich. “I am “using Hooker’s 
‘Chemistry’ in my classes, and say unqualifiedly that it is the best work on the 


_ subject I have ever used.” 
L. B. Hicks, Prof. of Natural Science, Denison University, Granville, ©. “Hooker's 
‘¢Chemistry’ and ‘ Natural Philosophy’ are written in the true spirit of the Baconian 
method of induction.” 
Samuel W. Murphy, Prin. Rugby Academy, Wilmington, Del. “TI have been using, 
during the last year, the ‘Child’s Book of Nature’ with my little boys, and am 
delighted with it.” 


B. G. Northrop, Supt. of Public 
Hooker’s ‘ First Book in Chemistry.’ ” 


Robert Saunderson, Supt. Schools, Burlington, Iowa. 
has been in use in the Burlington schools nearly two years. I considef its iutroduc- 
tion one of the best things ever doné for the schools of this city.” 


H. HZ Seerley, Supt. Schools, Oskaloosa, Iowa. ‘ Hooker’s ‘Child’s Book of Nature’ 
/has been well tested in our schools. We consider it one of our most useful books.” 


James McNaughton, Supt. Schools, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
‘Child’s Book of Nature’ in opr schools, and our teachers unite in pronouncing it the 


right book in the right place.” 
George J. Turner, Prin. of Schools, Henry, OL 


“lr am highly pleased with Dr. 


“T am delighted with siamewady 


‘Chemistry.’” 


= Stevens, Prof. of Natural ‘Lomtiara University, Galesburg, | 
have given the ‘Chemistry’ a practical test in the class-room. It gives more infor- 
mation and presents the subject in a more interesting manner than is usual.” 


George Churchill, Prof, in Knox College, Galesburg, Ii. “Almost every page deals 
with some topic of every-day concern, and in such way as to make it a thing of life 


and intense interest to every one, anes for this reason I pronqanes the book a decided 


success.” 


I. 8. Baker, Prin. W. Div. High School, Chicsad m. “T believe Hooker’s ‘Chemis- 
try’ one of the best text-books on chemistry we can use in our schools.” | 


, IL Industrial University, Champaign, Ill “I can 
highly recommend Hooker’s ‘ Chemistry’ as a text-book for high schools and acad- 
emies, where laboratory work cannot be largely eytered into for several reasons.” 


James H. Blodgett, Supt. of Schools, Rockford, Dl ‘Hooker's ‘Natural Philosophy ’ 


appears admirably adapted in clearness of statement, abundance of illustration, and 
fulness of information for the majority of the older pupils i in the public schools.” 


W. T. Bromfield, Supt. of Schools, Lincoln, Il. “Hooker's ‘Natural Philosophy’ con- 
tains all that can well, be understood —— extensive laboratory work. | ae de- 
serves success.” - a 


A catalogue and descriptive circulars of Rianne & Brotuers’ school and 
college text-books will be «mailed free to any teacher or school-officer on applica- 
tion. Correspondence regarding. books for examination, terms of Lema wea 


is H ARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Pranklin panate, New York. 


“ The ‘ Child’s Book of Nature’ 


“We are using Hooker’s | 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


OF NEW BOOKS, 


BEDOUIN. TRIBES OF “teen EUPHRATES. By 
Lady Anne Buvnt. Edited, with a Preface and 
rome Account of the Arabs "and their Horses, by 
Ww. S. B. a and Sketches by the Author. S8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50 


TT. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. A His- 


+ » tory of the English Church, from the Accession of 


Heury VIII. to the Silencin in the 
Century. By G.G. Penny, M.A. With an 

Appendix, containing a Sketch of the History of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America, By J. A. Spencer, S.T.D. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50, _ 


Paper, 15 cents; Ee 30 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE’S acute ANO JULIET. Edited, 
with Notes, by J. Router, A.M. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’a English Classies : The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Jalins Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIIL—Ricbard II.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream. Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hwmlet.— Much Ado About Nothing-—Gold-. 
smith’s Select Poems. —Gray’s Select Poems. — 
16mo, Cloth, [lustrated, 70 cents per volume; Pa- 
per, 50 celts per volume. 

V. 

CICERO DE NATURA DEORUM, &c. M. Tullii 
Ciceronis de Natura Deorum, de’ Divinatione, de 
Fato. Recognovit Kiorz, 18mo, Pa- 
per, 42 cents; Cloth, 65 cents. 

Uniform with Harper’ 8 Greek and Latin Texts: 
Cesar.—Sallust.—Vergilius—Ciceronis Orationes. 
—Cicero de Senectute, de Amicitia, et de Officiis. 
—Ciceronis Tosculane Disputationes.—Horatius. 
—Lucretins. —He 
Thucydides. 2 vols. — Zachylus, — Sophocles,— 
‘Euripides. 3 vols.—Platonis Dialogi VI. 18mo, 
> meni 42 cents a volume ; Cloth, 65 cents a volume. 

VI. 

THE POEMS oF OLIVER 

Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 
vit.’ 


‘| CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. English Syn- 


onymes Explained in Alphabetical Order. With 

_ Copious Ilustrations and Examples drawn from the 
‘Best Writers. To which is now added an Index to 
- the Words. By Grorer Crass, A.M. New Edition, 


Cloth 
VITT. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. bf 
Moriry. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

The following volumes are now ready: Gold- 
smith. By Braox. — Home. 
fessor Huxtry.—Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. — 
Sir Walter Scott. By H. Hvurton. — Edward 
Gibbon., By J. C. Morison. — Samuel Johnson, 
By Lesuiz Sreruzn. 


THE SCOTCH GEOLOGIST. Robert Dick (Baker, 
of Geologist and Botanist. 


[llustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
x. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Crbintee 

Lams. 82mo, Paper, 25 ceuts; Cloth, 40 cents, 
xi. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways; 
What he Said, What hé Did, and What Men — zht 
and Spoke Concerning Him. Edited by E. T. Mason. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 

MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAN New 
Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of England, from 
new @¢lectrotype Plates, printed from the Last Eng- 
lish Edition. 8vo, Gilt ‘ops, Superfine Paper, and 

Clot Volames, $10 per set. 

only in sets 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
These are in Paper, except. where otherwise 
specified be 
Vixen. By Miss M. E. Branpow. . 15 cents. 
The Last of Her Line: 15 cents. 
The Awakening. By S. Macgrvotp. cts. 
Captain Nelson. By Saucer Apams Drake. 75 cents, 
Within Sound of the Sea. “10 cents. 
Kelverdale. By the Eant 0 or Desart. 15 cents. 


A Trne Marriage. By Spenper. 15 cents. 
An Episode. By Henry Jr. 2 


Man and Wife. 
The VitaF of Wakefield. “By Otiver 2% 
cen 


By 15 cents. 


Macleod of Dare. By WitttaM Sein. 12mo, Cloth, 
Illugtrated, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, I/lustrated, GU ceuts ; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


Jané Eyre. By CHARLOTTE Brontét 15 cents. 


The Last Days of Pompeil By Epwarp at nian 
(Lord 15 cents. 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


Hanrer’s CaraLoeus mailed Sree on veeeipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


otus. 2 vols.—~ 


with atid Corrections. 12mo, 856 


By Pro-. 


By Samvew 
of * Life of a Scotch Natural- 
ist,” Thrift,” “ Character, With 


HARPER BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


oveltien, 


GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tave & Co., Augusta, Me. 


$295 4. MONTH. Agents make it. Send for i 
Sample, J. A. BRONSON, Detroit. Mich. 


5 to 620 day at home. worth 
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= In the House of Representatives of Penn. 


= 
sylvania a bill was introduced appropriating 
MARKET $4,000,000 -for the payment of losses of 
: | property occasioned by the riots in July, 
1877. The. bill provides for the appoint. 
ment of a commission of three persons by 
» ——= — ae | the Governor, who shall fix the amount of 
| 1 the losses by a thorough examination. » No 
: | person who assisted or participéted in ‘riots 
== AN «will be entitled to any compensation for 
- = 1 4 ie ah losses. All claims must be presented and 
= the investigation concluded before Novem- 
= ot ALL TO COME OUT 
OF TAXES.— THAT iS = 
3:33 
if 
= 
| “AH SIN WAS HIS NAME." RIOTS ARB EXPENSIVE LUXURIES. 
| Tue Heatuen Cures. “That is just what I have been longing for.” | Tramp. “You see we that have families must suffer. 
GORHAM MFG, CO,, HOWARD & New York, 
— 66 ?FOR THE TEETH | 
Special announ t+ in relation 
iF Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
Sh pr ooo WALTHAM WATCHES 
or D vin em 
Ff * THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” fine, of the highest character, and | no, B, Key-Winder,; $9.90 — former price, $13 
— instantly all odors arising f foul ach ‘ 
traci of sweet herbe and plants, STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 21.80 
Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 498 Oxford | For sale by all first-class Jewellers | “1 “ $29.90 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. throughout the United States. No. Stem-Winder, former price, 4 ; 


odel Solid 8 
“re PERFECT TONTO,” | are New ot Rog beet seating 
recy of pe grades ever made by the American 
| used the above numbers for 
the we well known:to our customers all 


ane coun 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- a 
gredientaof the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, “Th Reliable Substitute for Quinine. BE Si THE ORDER. ‘Post-Ofice Order ce Order 
3 8 an est; next to that, Regis r 
eautifies, and preserves the TEETM, hard- he only 25 cent ‘The’ Watch ordered will:be sent at once, in perfect 
#@ ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and A Cc U ne _renning order, safely y packed to go any distance, and t 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of | E REMEDY sitive cain costal Ail charges vil'be 
any part of the n,n 
bad WONDLD Guarantee Certificate from American Watch Co, sent 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure with ory Watch. 
rea sed b lected teeth, catarrh, - We do not care to sell to the Trad sind make no dis- 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. t .. | count whatever: if dealers Reade. of us, they must 
The officiall examination,and report on baki Or Spirits, not nes V | remit the same amount as any one else. Address 
ders, by the Brooklyn Health Board, shows the R rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO= 4 : . 
BARING POWDER to be free from am or any other DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has ae one HOW ARD & C0. No. 264 Fifth Ave., 
Jt pure grape cream of tartar powder, always been indorsed by the most scientific ren of the be alt Druggists. FREE price, New York City. 
uniform and full strength. Never day. Sold by druggists. ; an to DUNDAS DICK & O0., 35 Woosrzr Stazet, New agree, as we always have, to refund the money for 
ovals rly labelled and sealed. to the readers of ‘Wateh that does not give satiafaction. 


AKING POWDER 
71 Duane Street, New York. 


SONS GARDEN .FIELD & 
SEED 


5 OO K SMALL FRUITS 


FARM GARDEN: 
Eftablifhed 1845+ 


136 pages; 
to-all intarested in cardenin mailed 10 alli 
icantly enctlos Io Cents. Ag 


B.K.BLISS & SONS. 
34. BARCLAY ST°NVY.CITY. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 
WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, |. 

‘VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 


BENSON'S CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


TWO WORLD’S EXPOSITIONS, 

‘Those of Philadelphia, 1876, and Paris, 1878, gave the Proprietors the 
S Oo O T H N G, highest and only Seams given for Rubber Plasters. Far oupetior to the 

C ©) M F O RTI N G. common porous plaster and all similar remedies. Contains new in 

dients that insure the most Powerful, Strengthening, and Pain-relieving 
qualities, Relieves pain at once, and cures where other plasters will not even relieve. It ‘is neat, convenient, 
and pleasant to wear. Ask any physician in your own locality aboutit. Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cts. 
CURES LAME ACK, COUCHS, AND RHEUMATISM. 


_SMOKE ¢ CUBEBS. 


A. SURE REMEDY. 


por Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Carriage Novel. 


Asthma, all Diseases of the PATENTED. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Throat, Hay-Fever, Foul ROOM AND PROTECTION. 
Breath, ac Send for Circular to | 
. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 820 Broadway, N.Y. 
ABIE, LADD & BARD JAMES B. HORNER, 
jd & AR ‘ 59 Maiden Lane, New York, U.'S.-A. Made of Black Walnut and Willow. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Sample box by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. Sold by Druggists. FISHERMEN! 
| . TWINES AND NETTI N G, 
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JELALABAD AND THE PEIWAR 
PA 


Tue Afghan town of Jelalabad occupies a 
sition not far from midway between the English 
outposts at Peshawur, in the b, and Cabool, 
the capital of the Ameer’s dominions. It is gen- 
erally described ag situated at.the western ex- 
.tremity of the Khyber Pass, as Jamrood is at the 
eastern, the distance between the two points be- 
ing twenty-eight miles. Since the middle of De- 
cember the English have, been in possession of 
the town. On the 18th of that month the officials 
and notables of Jelalabad journeyed to Dakka 
to tender their submission and services, and four 


days later General Brown commenced-his march . 


in that direction. » By the 20th the English troops 
were established in the fortresses, which offered 
comparatively good winter-quarters. 


, Jelalabad is not described as an attractive 


place by Eastern travellers, and Hoven speaks of 
it as “a small, dirty place, with mud walls, round 
towers, narrow streets, and a population of about 
2000.”” Its houses cluster upon the alluvial level 
a little to the south of the Cabool River, and the 
town stands not quite 2000 feet above the sea. 
Westward the country rises suddenly to an ele- 
vation of 5000 feet, so that the upper portion of 
the valley has almost a rigorous European climate, 
while that of the lower is very nearly tropical 
during the warmer months of summer. Even the 


hot simoom is not unknown. The numerous rills 
which flow down from the surrounding heights 
supply it abundantly with that great necessity of 
Eastern lands, water for irrigation, and accord- 
ingly, even when famine is pressing with terrible 
severity on the thirsty plains of the Punjab and 
the desert reaches of Rajpootana, the Afghans of 


‘the Jelalabad Valley are harvesting large crops 


of rice and wheat and millet, not only sufficient 
for their own. wants, but also for exportation 


to the starving cities in the level below. Fruits. 


are likewise largely cultivated, and mulberries in 

cular form a special article of food, being 
dried, and then nd down into a sort of meal, 

ly consumed by the poorer classes, and often 
making up the staple of their diet. The central 
portion of the glen is, in fact, one continuous gar- 
den, thickly dotted with little villages of Hindoos 
or Afghans, and studded with the castles of an- 
cient or modern feudal chieftains. 

The Hindoo element, which constitutes every 
where an important part of Afghan society, is es- 
pecially conspicuous at Jelalabad, for the whole 
valley of the Cabool River was once regarded as 
forming a part of India, to which, as a tributary 
basin of the Indus water-shed, it naturally be- 
longs. The followers of Buddha, who elsewhere 


in Afghanistan are found only as bankers and 


traders among the feudal Pathan aristocracy and 
peasantry—like the Jews in medisval Europe— 
here muster strong as cultivators and artisans. 


THE AFGHAN WAR—ARTILLERY PASSING THROUGH THE CABOOL GATE, JELALABAD. 


Some of these outlying Hindoo communities be- 
long to the same high caste as the Rajpoots of 
India, but others rank with the Jats of the Pun- 
jab, that fine race of hardy cultivators and sturdy 
soldiers, who have often fought bravely for their 
native princes, and who » under a peaceable 
rule, form the main-stay of agriculture. In the 
Jelalabad Valley, as elsewhere, their industry and 
hardihoed insure them success, and raise’ them 
far above the lazy Afghan clansmen, whose only. 
real -talent is that of robbery and vendetta, but 
who, of course, look down with the lordly contempt 
of all predatory classes upon the humble follow- 
ers of the plough. | 

Jelalabad is, in fact, a place of considerable 
antiquity, having been first laid out as a royal 
residence by the Mogul conqueror Baer, the 
founder of the Delhi dynasty, commonly known 
in Europe as the Great Mogul. Driven from his 
ancestral home in Khokan at the age of twenty- 
one, the young barbarian swept down the passes 
of the Hindoo Coosh.- The Cabool Valley was the 
first part of the Indian empire which he succeed- 


| ed in obtaining, and, strangely enough, was one 


of the first to slip from the feeble grasp of his 
descendants. Baser’s grandson Aksar, the great 
organizer of the Mogul dominions—the Darius of 
the Delhi dynasty, as Baser was its Crrus—built 
the existing town and called it Jalalabad (or, as 
we write it, Jelalabad), that is to say, the city of Ja- 
LaL, after his own original name of JaLaL-vp-p1n. 


In- modern times the town of Jelalabad has 
been rendered famous by the gallant defense of 
General Sate during the war between the English | 
and Akpak Kuan. In the winter of 1841-42 the. 
Ghilzies, one of the most formidable of the Af: 
ghan tribes, having gathered with a view to cut-\ 
ting off the communications of the English with, 
India, General ELpuinstone sent Sir Ropert 
with two regiments: from Cabool to force the 
KlLoord Pass. General SALE set out in October, 
and fought his way through to Jelalabad, which 
he reached by the middle of November. Almost 
immediately afterward a body of Afghan horse- 
men brought a letter from the weak and confid- 
ing ELPHINSTONE, in which the convention entered 
into with AkgarR KHAN was announced, and SaLe 
was ordered peremptorily to march with arms, 
ammunition, and stores to Peshawur, the Afghans 
promising that the “ troops would not be molested 
on the way,’ Serious as was the responsibility 


of refusing to obey orders, General Sate called a 


council of war, in which, after much doubt and 
hesitation, it was decided to remain at Jelalabad 
and defend the place against a!l who should come. 
The fortress then consisted of an irregular quad- 
rilateral surrounded by lofty ramparts, with.a pe- 
rimeter of about 2100 yards. The works were of 
earth, without parapets, ditches, covered way, or 
outworks of any sort. There were thirty-three 
bastions, but their construction was so faulty that 


they were worse than useless. The town con- 
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tained but 300 ea and 
was surrounded with walled 
gardens, inclosed fields, ruin- 
ed forts and mosques; afford- 
ing admirable cower for an 
enemy. On thre sides, at a 
distance of about 500 yards, 


is ‘ lay the ruins of jan ancient 
+ wall. Opposite the southwest 
im angle ran a rangé of heights 


completely overlooking the 
town. Parallel te the north 
side, within 150 yards, there 
was a mud bank nearly twen- 
ty feet in height; This ex- 
tended several miles to the 
east, and afforded a secure 
- and unseen approach for any 
number of men, | 
While this course of action 
was being pursued by the 
forces of Sir Ropert at _ 
Jelalabad; the disasters that 
befell other portibns of the 
English army, whose leaders 
had trusted to thejassurances 
of the treacherous Afghans, 
baffle description, Twenty- 
six thousand men, women, 
and children fellin the rocky § 
murderous attacks of the Af- 
ghan troops and the wild hill 7 fe ee 
tribes, but more from hunger 
and the deep suows and win- | : 
try blasts of this inhospitable | 
level of the sea, Of all that 
host only one, Dr. Brypow, 
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and grasped in his hand a 
small fragment of a sword, | an 
his only weapon, Four miles ore 
from town the cavalrymen 
sent out to bring him in | Wek i 
found the mutilated remains 

of three of his companions, 
after killing whom the Af Jf 
ghans had gone back to the 
hills, leaving :Brrpon, who 
had lagged behind, to escape 4 


7 unnoticed. Not another living m3 
soul came through the pass, 
though for severalinights lan. [ii 
terns were suspended above 
for a ‘siege, and while the = =" 
walls were manned with non- 
4 combatants trained to handle = . 
pikes made out of old hooks = 
afid other scraps pf iron, the 
the former being slain and = 
salted down, and the latter _ 
sent out to graze near the walls, = 
afford cover to an enemy were 
houses were torn away and = 
laid up for fuel.” In the mid- 
dle of February, 1842, AkBar 
Kuan’s army arrived before = 
the walls, which were strong 
_ Stronger. Four days later, | 
just as the men marched out 
| and ‘set to work, there came 
and a noise “like the sound = 
he out of the trenches, and in = 


| splitting asunder, came crash- 
ing down. The whole of the 
parapets were feduced to 
shapeless heaps of ruins, 
} breaches were made in the 
“ walls more accessible than 
which the troops had 
found on their arrival, and 
scarcely a house in the town . 
e indefatigable garrison 
work re. _ THE AFGHAN WAR—ASSAULT ON THE BARRICADE AT THE SPIN-GAWI KOT4 
pairing the walls and sending | | | | , 
__ Out grass-cutting parties. Aksar Kuan neglect- | back from the besiegers’ flocks. At last, howev- | sudden! possessi : i i ith whi . air | Bri , he Sey 
| ; : ge ’ -| ou y in on of plenty; indeed, a fair : rigade consi the Sey 
pig er, food and ammunition both began to fail, and'| was opened, and sold to the country Second Infan 
and hi “4 ~ t venture was determined upon. In | people, .Merriment replaced the anxiety from |. Our double-page engraving relates to one of the | teries Royal illery, 
ble stories are told of the prowess of the garrison. | shawur, sallied out with the whole garri oe d Kh ber P: tne apis A arched up from the | of the Peiwar Pass by General Roserts. The | and the the lt art of | 
The country, it fs said, had heen so carefully | falling upon Axpar hey ved with the old J ac- troops concerned in this great undertaking were During a 
great army, complete- | obite melody, Oh, but ye’ve been lang a-comin’.” | most] i i troops had ually co 
—Iin fact, every | punishing the Afghans, he destroyed the works by Brigadier THEL .. The First Brigade con- 
a single Afghan horseman with a cannon-bail at | thing belonging to the besiegers, who could ca Jelalabad, and although th eee ae ee a Brigna 
a distance of over a mile. Daring sorties were | nothing with them in their precipi a > on enough shey were to a certain | sisted of the Eighth Foot, Fifth Punjab Infantry, 
eir precipitate flight. | extent repaired by Dost Monammen, they still pr ni ird- g of 
made, in one of 500 sheep were brought | From half rations the garrison found themselves | sent a dilapidated appearance, ther. | The Booond stony plateau?" 
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the Seventy-second High- 
bb Infantry, F and A Bat- 
illery, the Twelfth Bengal 
dron of the Tenth H ussars, 


~ 


aS, 


art of last November these 
nally concentrated in the 
Azin’s fort, in the Kurum 


attack upon the pass. 


troops marching over 
ce ofa biting wind. - Abou 


eight o'clock the Twelfth Bengal Cavalry, recon- | 
noitring in front, reported that the enemy had 


been seen in the villages and undulating ground 
before the Peiwar Hills. The Twenty-ninth and 
Fifth Punjab Infantry and two mountain guns 


| were at once detached to the left, and proceeded, 


under cover of a low range of hills, till they reach- 
ed the Mangal village of Tooserunge. From this 


point the road turned up a steep defile, and cross- 
ed ranges overlooking the village of Turgia. Here 
a full view was obtained of the enemy, who ap- 
peared to be swarming up the pass in endless col- 


—— 


q 


umns. The Fifth Punjab infantry rapidly pushed 
down and occupied the village, while the Twenty- 
ninth went up the glen, hoping to gain the sum- 
mit before dusk. The enemy now commenced 
firing from higher ground; hut the Twenty-ninth 
pushed on, and the leading companies succee 

in gaining a position well up the glen, amid a 
thick pine forest. A hot skirmish then opened, 
the Afghans using their artillery, while the re- 
mainder of the division, pushing on directly to 
the front, came into action, and replied by a sharp 
infantry and artillery fire. Evening was new far 


J | 


advanced ; it. was impossible properly to support 
the Twenty-ninth Native Infantry, and the troops 
had been under arms since 8 a.m., sd General 
Roserts ordered the force to retire to bivouac. 
On their way back the Twenty-ninth came under 
a heavy fire from the Afghans, who crowned the 
c above, and poured down a brisk fusillade. 
The-Fifth Punjab Infantry covered the retreat ad- 
mirably, and the whole farce ultimately bivouack- 
ed under the pass. The casualties were one officer 


dangerously wounded and sixteen Sepoys killed. 


> 


After this the division halt- 
ed for two days to enable sup- 
plies to come up, The ene- 
my’s position, which was very 
strong, and impregnable in 
front, consisted of a high 
range of pine-clad hills and 
precipitous cliffs. The road 
over the pass led between 
high commanding hills. The. 
Afghans occupied a front of 
some seven miles, and num: 
bered 4000 men. They had 
twenty-four guns, all placed 
at commanding points: They 
had also placed field artillery 
on the crest of the pass, and ® 
amused themselves firing into ! 
the camp. The position hav- 
ing been thoroughly recon-. 
noitred, General Roperts on’ 
the night of the Ist of Decem- 
ber set out with five regi 
ments, four horse - artillery 
guns, and a mountain bat- 
tery, with a view to surpris- 
img and turning the enemy's 
flank. A force was left in 
the camp to make the front ‘ 
attack and silence the guns 
in position. The movement 
was well planned and ably : 
carried out, despite the diffi- 
culties attending the night 
‘march. The force moved ? 
due south three miles, then ' 
turned up the bed of a tor- 
rent toward the Spin-gawi 
Kotal, or crest under the 
main range. The view of 
the pass at this point is the ° 
one given in our engraving. 

Here the Afghans had erect- 

ed a barricade. It was at 

dawn that the assaulting col- 

umn came unobserved upon : 
the enemy’s intrenchments in 
the dense pine forest. As 
ay broke, a sharp roll of 
musketry smote the enemy's 
line, and ‘in a very few min- 
utes Major Fireaven and his 
gallant Goorkhas had cap- 4 
tured the first of the Afghan 
intrenchments, 

The Seventy-second High- 
landers and the Twenty-ninth = 
Punjab Infantry then 
material assistance, and bhe- 
fore the sun was well up, the 
whole of the enemy’s left 
flank was gained. Resist- 
ance, though short, was de- 
termined, and the Afghans 
left several dead on the. . 4 

und. On the English side, 

Saptain Kexso, of the Ar- 

tillery, was shot dead, and 
several Goorkhas and a num- 

ber of the Seventy-second 
Highlanders were wounded. 

The troops, sweeping through. 

the intrenchments, collected 

on a wide plateau of the aa 
ridge tothe left. The Twen.- 
ty-ninth were sent out to ' 
skirmish through the pine 

forest and along the back- 

bone of the ridge leading 
down to the pass, the Goor- 

khas and, the Seventy-second’ 
flighlanders acting as a sup- 

port, with the Second Brigade 

in the rear. The object of — 

the movement was to join 

hands with the front attack ’ 
from. the camp, whence the, 
heavy guns. and the Martini- 
Henrys of the Eighth could 

be distinctly heard. The 
Twenty-ninth pressed on, and 

for a mile met no resistance ; 

but on reaching the ridge 
overlooking the Kotal, the 
enemy were seen crowding up 

the slopes and forests to the 

right front, evidently with 

the object of cutting off the 
English rear. A sharp skir- 
mish ensued. Some. cf the 
Twenty-ninth pushed on to 

the enemy’s ridge, but be- wil 
ing overwhelmed by superior. 
numbers, had to fall back a © 
short distance. - The Afghans 
were now in great force, and 
frony nine to four both sides 
were sharply engaged. A 
battery then enfiladed the 
= Afghan left flank, and the } 

“whole of the English front 

‘was lined by the First and 

Second brigades. An inces. 

sant fire was kept up; but at 

five the general, taking one 
: brigade, made a flank move. 
ment to cut off the enemy's 
‘retreat, leaving the Second Punjab Infantry to 
line the ridges, and the Twenty-ninth to guard the 
wounded. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon the pass ‘ 
| was evacuated, and the enemy were in full retreat, 9 
‘the flank movement having evidently made them | 
‘fearful for their communications. The English 
‘ troops bivouacked on the field at elevations vary- 
| ing from 6000 to 9000 feet. Water was scarce, i 
| but wood fortunately was abundant. The loss on 
| the English side amounted to less than.100 men ;. 
| but that of the Afghans was much larger, 130 
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